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PREFACE 


It is not expected that this thesis will 
settle definitely any of the numerous problems con- 
nected with business education in the junior college 
of today. To do so would be an impossibility, for 
there is no solution which would ever be considered 
completely satisfactory to all. There can never be 
any complete agreement on any of these vexing social 
problems as long as society continues on in its 
present dynamic state. 

Not for the purpose of offering panaceas 
for existing educational ills has this thesis been 
written, therefore, but rather for the purpose of 
offering suggestions which will cause the reader to 
view the problems of the junior college in an un- 
critical but constructive light. 

If the author has accomplished this, then 
the aims of the thesis will be fully achieved. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


Business education, as a whole, has been 
a comparatively new development. Its installation 
in the junior college has been even more recent. 
Therefore, although much has been written about the 
junior college, particularly and more specifically 


about its preparatory function, the amount of material 


concerned with business education in the junior college 


is very small. And, indeed, a large part of what has 
been written is from the narrow viewpoint of the in- 
dividual school rather than from the broader and more 
important viewpoint of the movement as a whole. It 
is not surgniebes that so little has been written 
about junior college business education since it is 
only within the past decade that this phase of educa- 
tion in this institution has been seriously con- 
sidered, or developed, to any extent. 

Nevertheless, the junior college, consider- 
ing the period of tis existence, has been remarkably 
slow to seize the seb svtontty that is waiting for it 
in this field. The private schools first, then the 
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high schools, evening schools, continuation schools, 
and so on all recognized the want existing, and hence 
the need for, education which would prepare students 
to better conduct their social and economic affairs. 
It seems somewhat strange that the junior college, 
viewing the success of business courses in other 
schools, failed sooner to see that its objectives 
should include terminal education. The explanation is 
probably to be found in the newness of the junior col- 
lege movement as well as in the reluctance of educa- 
tors to change any form of educational activity with- 
out due procrastination and deliberation. Whatever 
the reason, business courses have but slowly been added 
to junior college programs. 

In the last four or five years, with the 
public institutions leading the way, junior colleges 
have been giving more attention than ever before not 
only to business education itself but also to the right 
kind of business education. The movement in this direc- 
tion is still slow, but it seems inexorable. Many wri- 
ters interested in the junior college now hopefully 
speak of the terminal function as the primary function. 


Others state that just as the preparatory function held 
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the position of importance in the junior college dur- 
ing its early years, so the next few years will see 
the terminal function assuming this position. 

Both of these viewpoints seem well founded. 
The junior college has established itself quite firmly 
as an educational institution, and meets the favor of 
the people as a whole. It is becoming better known, 
and, which is more important, it is becoming better 
oriented as to its specific objectives and its proper 
relationships with other secondary schools and the uni- 
versities. It has not yet assumed a position of any 
importance in business education, but when it does--= 
and it will--its influence for good in directing the 
efforts of its students into the proper economic chan- 
nels, and in developing and broadening their ideas, 
will be of inestimable value to the social and economic 
development of the country. 

This thesis will endeavor to point out the 
situation in junior colleges in regard to business edu- 
cation, not so much in its relation to any particular 
school but more as to its effect upon the individual 
and society. The first section of the thesis deals 


primarily with background material, both educational 
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and economic; the second section discusses specific- 
ally business education in the junior college, par- 
ticularly its value and its effect from a social and 
economic viewpoint. Throughout, a definite effort 

has been made to keep discussions on an economic ba- 
sis. But frequently causes and effects which are, 
strictly speaking, social in their character have been 
considered. This has been done with full cognizance 
that the dividing line between what is economic and 
what is social is often extremely fine--frequently a 
distinction without any real difference. But further 
than that business education has been both a social 
and an economic development; and its effects are seen 
in both social and economic life. No attempt has been 
made, therefore, to definitely distinguish the social 
causes or effects of business education from the eco- 
nomic causes or effects. 

In developing the thesis, considerable has 
been written about the future of the junior college 
and its programs--stating what will happen or should 
happen, not what has happened or is happening. This 
I believe to be necessary. Business education in this 


type school is still in its swaddling clothes, so to 
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speak, Its effect upon the individual or the country 
is not yet evident. It is still too immature to have 
had any appreciable effect upon social and economic 
life, and interest in it is still narrowly confined. 
Changes that occur in its character will be, as com- 
pared with most educational movements, quite rapid. 
But every change that does take place will be made with 
an eye to its future effect. Hence present conditions 
in junior college business education are discussed 
primarily with the object of showing how they may be 
bettered, and not merely to present a picture of the 


current wealkmesses in business education, 
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CHAPTER II 
EDUCATION AND ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


It is a far cry from the economic condi- 
tions in the United States during the early Colonial 
period to those which exist today. Each decade has 
shown a successive increase in economic well being. 

In every field of endeavor there has been a steady 
surge forward toward better and improved conditions. 
Standards of living have continually been raised not- 
withstanding the effects of transient depression peri- 
ods. Much of this steady growth and development has 
been due to such basic factors of progress as exten- 
sive natural resources and large amounts of rich, fer- 
tile land. These have been of inestimable importance 
in the development of the United States, particularly 
during its early history. But the presence of these 
factors alone will not assure continued satisfactory 


progress. Some other factor is needed to insure the 


proper use of the basic elements. Education does this. 


There are many other circumstances which are 
considered secondary in economic progress--as position 


and attitude of wage earners, use of machinery and 
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other forms of capital, extensive use of mechanical 
power, freédom of individual enterprises, etc.--but 
education of one sort or another is perhaps the most 
necessary. No other country in the world today recog- 
nizes this principle any better than the United States. 
One of the strong tenets of the country has been the 
idea of democracy which makes better men and women, 
and this in itself has fostered universal education. 
"Our system of public schools is the most powerful in- 
strument of which democracy can poast."(1) the little 
red school-house has become a symbol for American 
education. 

With the growth in wealth of the nation more 
and more attention is being paid to providing greater 
opportunity for larger masses of the population. In- 
stead of the few poorly equipped schoolhouses of a 
comparatively few years ago towns, cities, and states 
have provided educational facilities meeting partially, 
at least, every need. “Education instead of being a 


distraction from life has begun to be a preparation for 


(1) J. L. Hancock, "Why a Junior College", Chicago 
Schools Journal, Volume 15, January to June 1933, 
page* 105. 
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rite."(1) ana the quality of that education is rapid- 
ly improving due both to better teacher instruction 
and to better adaptation of curricula to needs. 

But how has education kept pace with and 
fostered progress? The economic development of the 
United States in the past was in two directions; first, 
the development of agricultural pursuits, and second, 
the evolution of industrial activities. During the 
nineteenth century, and particularly after the 1850's, 
there was a far greater advance in American agriculture 
than was witnessed at any previous time. Both the num- 
ber of farms and the area of improved land quadrupled. 
Staple crops were produced in double and treble the 
quantity produced at any previous time. In every di- 
rection American agricultural life grew by leaps and 
bounds. 

But this growth was aided and directed by 
various educational undertakings. In 1862 Congress, 
as a spur to education, passed the Morrill Act which 
set aside millions of acres of lands to be devoted to 


the support of colleges for instruction in agriculture 


(1) E. D. Durand, American Industry and Commerce, 
page 180. 
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and mechanical arts as well as scientific and classi- 
cal subjects. Later, when agriculture was put on a 
more scientific basis, these schools attracted thous- 
ands of students. Demands also came for the inclu- 
sion of agricultural courses in high schools of the 
farming districts. 

The development of industry, following the 
middle of the nineteenth century, was just as great 
and more extensive than that for the agricultural pur- 
suits. Thus there sprang up a demand for technically 
trained persons, engineers, draftsmen, and so one 
The technical schools, forerunners of the modern school 
of business, rapidly met this new demand. The demands 
of the trades have likewise been satisfied by appro- 
priate courses in high schools and other institutions. 

Side by side with the idea of "education for 
everyone", and the evolution of agricultural and in- 
dustrial life, has gone the demand for practical educa- 
tion. Agricultural schools and courses in high schools 
met the need for education of the farming group; the 
needs of industry have been met by technical schools 
and a wide range of courses in both secondary and col- 


legiate schools. Now there is a third economic trend 
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which can be met by the schools, and which will be 
met in all probability much better than was the case 
during either the agricultural or industrial period 
of economic supremacy. This is the trend toward in- 
creasing importance of business occupations. 

In 1900, of about thirty-eight million 
people gainfully employed, roughly three million, or 
7.9 per cent were engaged in business activities; in 
1920 there were forty-one million people gainfully 
employed with about seven million engaged in business, 
or 16.5 per cent; according to the latest census of 
19350 there are now forty-nine million gainfully em- 
ployed with nine million, or 19.35 per cent, in busi- 
ness, (1) Thus, while the number gainfully employed 
has risen only about 33 per cent, the number of persons 
engaged in business has increased, roughly, 400 per 
cent. It is apparent, therefore, that there is a steady 
relative increase in business as a field of occupational 
endeavor. Agriculture for some time has been showing 
steadily smaller numbers engaged in its pursuits and 


since 1920 has shown not only a relative but also an 


(1) He Ae Tonne, "Trends in Business Occupations," 
Journal of Business Education, October 1935, page 18. 
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absolute decline. Industry, although still showing 
absolute increases in number employed, is declining 
relatively to the business occupations. Both the ab- 
solute decline of number employed in agriculture and 
the relative decline in the industrial group is ex- 
plained by the increased mechanization of these in- 
dustries, greater productive efficiency, and larger 
number of young persons devoting their time to 
education. 

There is a constant tendency over a period 
of years for workers to shift from one occupation to 
another, moving from the oversupplied, poorly paid 
occupations to those where the pay is better and the 
work more satisfactory. (1) These latter occupations 
are at the present time the business pursuits in 
general and the distributive activities in particular. 
Such shifts in occupation must be met by the schools 
making, as rapidly as possible, necessary shifts in 
their offerings if they are to truly carry out their 
functions. The vocational and industrial occupations 


have had their demands met fairly well in the past by 


(1) F.R. Fairchild, Elementary Economics, page 227. 
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the efforts of the private business schools, the 
trade schools, the high schools, and similar institu- 
tions; the demands of the professions have been met 
by the university professional schools; but the needs 
of that comparatively large group of occupations not 
on as high as level as the professions nor on as low 
a level as the minor clerical positions havenot been 
met satisfactorily by any educational institution, 
Schools organized by private capital have made some 
feeble attempts to offer courses which will meet the 
needs of these semi-professional positions. But the 
great need is for wide-spread public educational oppor- 
tunities for training on a higher level than that of- 
fered in high schools. 

The institution that will provide this train- 
ing primarily--the junior college--will be fully de- 
fined and discussed in the following chapters. 
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CHAPTER III 
PRELIMINARY VIEW OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The American Association of Junior Colleges 
in 1922 defined the junior college quite simply as 
"en institution offering two years of instruction of 
strictly collegiate grade."(1) This definition ap- 
pears to be commonly accepted as satisfactory. From 
it the implication might be drawn that the junior 
college is a quite simply organized and easily recog- 
nizable institution. Such is not the case, however, 
Numerous ramifications in structural make-up have 
made it a highly complex organization capable of be- 
ing classified in numerous ways and varying widely 
in length of course and methods of control. 

It would be difficult indeed to prepare a 
definition which would in itself be applicable to all 
the various types of schools on the junior college 
level. Because of this difficulty the definition 
given above will have to suffice until better standard- 
ization in the junior college makes it possible and 


logical to substitute another. 


(1) Printed in Proceedings of Third Annual Meeting of 
the American Association of Junior Colleges, page 65. 
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The numerous types of junior college or- 
ganization which make it difficult to give an exact 
definition likewise make it impossible to set forth 
characteristics which will be applicable to all. 
Hence the following discussion must be considered 
neither as specific nor all inclusive. 

By far the greater number of junior colleges 
are co-educational and are becoming more so. In 1954 
three hundred and seventy-two co-educational institu- 
tions were reported as against three hundred and forty- 
five in 1935. In the public junior college group 
there were two schools exclusively for men and two for 
women; all the others were co-educational. Of the 
private junior colleges forty-seven were for men and 
ninety-six for women; in 1933 corresponding figures 
were forty-three for men and one hundred and five for 
women. Most of the private schools for men are mili- 
tary schools. ‘1) 

The typical junior college at the present 
time is the two-year school, usually administered in 


connection with an academy or high school course. 


(1) W. C. Eels, The Junior College, page 29. 
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In 19354 four hundred and twenty-two schools of the 
total number of five hundred and nineteen were but 
two years in length. There is at many places much 
agitation for four-year junior nbil¢stes that is, 
schools in which the last two years of high and the 
lower division of the college are welded into a uni- 
fied school. Koos and many others favor this form 
of organization because of economy of expenditure, 
administration, and ease of forming proper curricula, (1) 
Compton Junior College and Ventura Junior 
College, both in California, are schools of this type. 
But of the total number of junior colleges there were 
only nineteen in 1954 of the four-year type. This 
was a two per cent decrease as compared with 19335. 
There are also occasional one-year, three- 
year, and five-year schools. Most of these are on the 
way to becoming two-year or four-year institutions. 
Springfield Junior College of Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, is an example of the one-year junior college. 
The six-year high school, including two years 
of the junior college, has been tried for a time but 


(1) W. F. Ewing, "The 6-4-4 Plan of Educational Re- 
organization", in W. Proctor, The Junior College: Its 
Organization and Administration, page 155. 
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it is not very popular. Such schools are usually 
found in rural communities where the junior college 
is formed in connection with a union high school 
district. (1) In many places small junior colleges 
are so closely associated with the high school system 


that the effect is that of a six-year sénoots |”? 


No. of J. Ceo Percentage Percentage 
Type 1934 1954 1933 
6 year 23 4.9% 6.9% 
5 year 2 0.4 0.4 
4 year 19 4,0 6.5 
35 year 2 0.4 0.4 
2 year 422 89.5 85.1 
1 year “ 0.8 0.9 


Many of the junior colleges, particularly 
the smaller ones, confine their endeavors to college 
preparatory work. A few, mainly state junior colleges, 
are definitely organized as terminal schools and pre=- 
pare for the semi-professions. More often both of 
these functions are carried on. These and the other 
functions of the junior college are discussed fully in 


another chapter. 


(1) W. F. Ewing, "The 6-4-4 Plan of Educational Re- 
organization", in W. Proctor, The Junior College: Its 


Organization and Administration, page 155. 
e) W. C. Eels, The Junior College, page 5. 
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The junior colleges as a whole are small 
institutions, often too small for the greatest effi- 
ciency. This has been the case in the past and is 
so at the present time. In 1923 there was but a 
single junior college with an enrollment in excess 
of one thousand. The average at that time was one 
hundred and forty-three and the median only sixty. 
The situation is considerably different today, there 
being sixteen schools with enrollments running over 
the thousand mark, and seventy-seven exceeding three 
hundred. This last figure is significant because 
schools having less than three hundred students pro- 
bably cannot run with the greatest degree of economy. 
The largest junior college in the country is the Los 
Angeles Junior College with an enrollment of five 
thousand nine, (2) 

As in other matters connected with the 
junior college there has been considerable divergence 
in method of origin. Shortly after the full develop- 
ment of the American high school recognition was taken 
of the fact that the first two years of work in colleges 


(1) W. C. Eels, "Status of the Junior College in the 
United States, 1933-1934", School and Society, January 
27, 1954, Volume 39, Number 996. 
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and universities was in reality nothing but a con- 
tinuation of the work already given by secondary 
schools. It was not until the third and fourth year 
of college that any strictly professional training 
was given. As early as 1852 the advisability of 
transferring the secondary departments of the univer- 
sity to the high schools was suggested. But little 
was done about acting on this advice. 

The first actual recognition of a distinc- 
tion between the first two years and the last two of 
college work was made at the University of Michigan 
in 1883.(1) Here a plan known as the "university sys- 
tem" was put into effect. It required a student to 
undertake a new approach to and a new responsibility 
for his work beginning with the junior year. Because 
of administrative difficulties this plan was abandoned 
after a few years' trial. 

In 1892 a much more important and permanent 
movement was started by President William R. Harper 
of the University of Chicago. He separated the work 


of the freshman and sophomore years from that of the 


(1) L. S. Lyon, Education for Business, page 210. 
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junior and senior years, calling the first division 
the "Academic College" and the other the "University 
College". Four years later the former became known 

as the "junior college", and the latter as the "senior 
college", These names seem destined to endure. 

With the separation of the two lower years 
from the two upper as achieved by President Harper 
the junior college movement was given an impetus which 
has lasted ever since. Unfortunately, few universi- 
ties have followed the leadership of the University 
of Chicago so that the junior college has had to de- 
velop in a different direction. Only Stanford Univer- 
sity on the west coast and John>Hopkins on the east 
have shown much interest in separating lower division 
work from the work of the upper years, (1) 

Of recent years many more junior colleges 
have been established by the process of "stretching 
the high school". In fact, the first public junior 
college--that initiated by the Joliet Township High 
School in 1902--was formed in this manner. Today many 


junior colleges in existence are conducted in the same 


(1) W. C. Eels, The Junior College, pages 50-51. 
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building, by the same teachers, and under the same 
head as the high school. Under such conditions the 
junior college may truly be said to be an elongation 
of the high school. In many other cases junior col- 
leges have not been established in such relationship 
to the high school, since they have their own build- 
ings, teachers, and so on, but with the same motives 
activating their establishment as the high schools. 

Private schools have also added junior 
college work to their program and so have swelled 
the junior college ranks by this process of "elonga- 
tion". This has been especially true of southern 
schools on the secondary school level. 

Still a third way in which junior colleges 
have been formed is by the process of “beheading the 
university". President Harper, as one of his educa- 
tional planks, had early asserted that weak, inade- 
quately financed four-year colleges should give up 
attempting to do junior and senior work with its con- 
siderable financial burden. At first this idea met 
with little favor because many of the small colleges 
feared to lose their identity. Pride also was a de-~ 
terring factor. But sheer inability to compete with 
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the larger and stronger colleges, or to withstand 
economic depressions, caused many of these financial- 
ly unstable four-year schools to perish. But many 
more became junior colleges. Texas and Missouri 

have been two states in which many of the small col- 
leges have either succumbed to economic conditions 

or have become junior colleges. Just as there was a 
great opportunity in the southern secondary schools 
to elongate into junior colleges, so is there an ex- 
cellent chance for the numerous weak, poorly equipped, 
low-standard four-year colleges to be transformed in- 
to junior colleges. They then can perform a real 
service. "The South is pre-eminently the field for 
the private junior college."(1) 

Another method of formation which has been 
extensively carried out in California is that by in- 
dependent creation--the forming of schools absolutely 
independent of either the high school or the college. 
Other states besides California make use of this 
method but not to the same extent. Various state 


junior colleges are frequently of this type. 


(1) W. C. Eels, The Junior College, page 65. 
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By far the most fundamental and useful 
method of distinguishing junior colleges is by classi- 
fication according to control or support. Usually 
the schools.are grouped into two large divisions: 
public junior colleges and private junior colleges. 
Occasionally state junior colleges are listed sepa- 
rately. 

Methods of control in the different states 
vary somewhat but that in California may be considered 
indicative of all. Here the junior colleges are care- 
fully subdivided and controlled. Public junior col- 
leges are separated into branch junior colleges, state 
junior colleges, district junior colleges, and muni- 
cipal junior colleges. Branch junior colleges are an 
administrative part of the state university, under 
its control, and subject to financial regulation by 
it. In some cases the branch junior college is a 
separate entity, perhaps several hundred miles from 
the parent university, but still under its control. 

In other cases it may be on the campus of the state 
university and almost indistinguishable from it; yet, 
being administratively separate from the university, 


a junior college in every respect. The University of 
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Tennessee Junior College is an example of the former 
type; the Experimental College of the University of 
Michigan is an example of the latter. 

State junior colleges, usually established 
by act of the legislature, are supported wholly or 
in part by state funds. They are open to all stu- 
dents in the state on equal terms. Usually the state 
junior colleges are technical institutions of some 
sort and as such are prevailingly terminal schools. 
Two-year normal schools have sometimes been classed 
as state schools. | 

The district junior college is the most 
significant of the local schools. It, more than any 
other type, has done much to popularize and extend 
junior college education. In California it is inde- 
pendent of the local school district, and is liber- 
ally supported by state funds and local taxation. 

Municipal junior colleges are purely local 
institutions and as such are locally supported. Most 
of the public schools are of this type. They, with 
the district schools, have been the real backbone of 


junior college education. Because of lack of ade- 


quate restrictions regarding their formation they have 
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often lacked vitality. California has a regulation 
forbidding the establishment of such a school unless 
the district has an assessed valuation of $35,000,000. 
In many states there is not even this safeguard. 
Private junior colleges usually fall into 
one of three types: branch junior colleges--these 
are the same as the branch junior colleges of the 
state universities, except that their parent is the 
private college; denominational junior colleges--a 
large group come under this head, there being one hun- 
dred and seventy-seven such junior colleges in 1934, 
mostly found in the southern states; and proprietary 
or personal--in this type there is no board of trus- 
tees or other governing body but sole control rests 


on one man, usually the founder. 
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CHAPTER IV 


MEDIUMS OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
AND THEIR RELATION TO THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The progenitor of conmercial education in 
the United States is the private business school. Es-~ 
tablished in the days when there was no other method 
of learning business except through experience, it 
filled a need which became increasingly evident with 
the swift development of business and its growing com- 
plexity. During all of the 19th century and the first 
two decades of the 20th century, it showed a continued 
steady, and at times phenomenal, growth. 

From its earliest days right down to the 
present its objectives have been quite narrowly voca- 
tional. Its major purpose has been to supply the de- 
mand for courses of an intensive vocational type, and 
to give training for these courses in as short a time 
as possible. Now, as during its entire history, 
bookkeeping and stenographic work are its chief in- 
terest. Its training, therefore, is almost entirely 
upon the clerical level. 

In its younger days it was far from an ethi- 


cal institution, its practices often being exceedingly 
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questionable. Competition has forced it to revise its 
ethical standards and at the same time raise its en- 
trance and teaching standards. More recently there 

has been a tendency to raise the level of the courses 
offered. All of these factors have resulted in a defin- 
ite transformation of many private schools into junior 
colleges. 

This seems to be a logical step since most 
of the better business schools require that students 
be at least high school graduates. This, coupled with 
a tendency to raise the standard of the courses offered, 
frequently makes the private business school in every- 
thing but name a junior college. In some quarters the 
belief is expressed that it will not be long before 
there will be no private schools of business for all 
will have become junior colleges of commerce. Those 
who set forth this idea base it on the following reas- 
ons: (1) 

le A great many private business schools admit 
only high school graduates. 
2e Business and school laws are demanding more 


education of young people. 


(1) Editorial, Journal of Business Education, October 
1929. 
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3. The high school has displaced the grammar 
school as the common school, 
4. The following age data taken from the 


records of a private business school: 


Year Age 
1906-1907 17.00 
1916-1917 19.56 
1919-1920 19.77 
1927-1928 19.83 


5. Many of these schools offer two-year courses 
in business administration and secretarial training. 
It certainly does seem that the position of 
the private business school is becoming quite precari- 
ous. With the development of the high school commer- 
cial departments and the high schools of commerce the 
value of the private business school became considerably 
less, and many of the students who formerly would have 
turned to the private school for business training were 
absorbed by the high school. The junior college with 
its increasing interest in terminal business education 
has still further weakened the footing of the private 
business school. With the high school very thoroughly 
supplying the demand for persons on the clerical level, 
and the junior college partially meeting the needs of 


those interested in the semi-professions, there seems 
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nothing else for the private school to do but go out 
of existence entirely or become junior colleges, 
either nominally or actually; ‘?/ 
In some cases the private business schools, 
probably through a sense of pride, appear to be try- 
ing to escape the inevitable. The president of one 
of the larger business schools in an effort to justi- 
fy the continued existence of these schools says, "I 
conceive it to be the function of the private business 
school to supplement and not supplant the work of the 
public school. There should be no conflict or antagon- 
ism between these schools. The one should be a dis- 
tinct help to the other. After students have com- 
pleted the high school course it is the function of 
the private business school to supplement the work with 
technical training and to prepare efficient office work- 
ers, including bookkeepers, stenographers, secretaries, 
and accountants," ‘?) 


The senior high school has been, and is, 


one of the most prolific sources of students trained 


(1) S. B. Carkin, "Can Public and Private Schools Pull 


Together", Journal of Business Education, February 1931, 
page 35. 
(2) Ibid. 
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in business education. The last twenty years has seen 
a definite change in the status of business education 
in this institution. When business courses were first 
offered in the high school they reflected in their 
character the existing demand for courses of a purely 


vocational nature. The private business schools were 


meeting to a certain extent the demands of the clerical 


occupations for trained workers, but, in line with the 
theory of equal opportunity for everyone, it was felt 
that courses preparing the individual for vocational 
life should be put into the programs of the public 
schools. Since then business education in the high 
schools has grown by leaps and bounds, and thousands 
of students have taken business courses. In 19535 of 
the total number of five million high school students 
approximately one-fifth were registered in business 
curricula. ‘1? 
The curricula of the high school insofar as 
business courses are concerned is quite definitely in- 


tended to prepare for the clerical positions, and so 


thoroughly has it succeeded that without question it 


(1) Editorial, Journal of Business Education, Septem- 
ber 1933, page 7. 
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has taken the place of and caused the decadence of 
the private business school. Much of its work is in 
connection with bookkeeping, shorthand, typewriting, 
and office practice. It offers numerous other courses 
of a business nature such as commercial law, salesman- 
ship, commercial geography, economics, marketing, and 
business organization. In the larger schools there are 
usually two or more differentiated curricula to take 
care of individual needs, but the smaller schools still 
have but a single curriculum. Most of such curricula 
are patterned after N.E.A. recommendations, 

There has in recent years been a trend away 


from the purely vocational objectives toward the more 


social aims, it being recognized that publicly supported 


institutions should have social as well as individual- 
istic objectives; there has thus been an increase in 
the requirements in the social studies and in social 
business subjects. (1) 

Since the development of business education 
in the junior college the problem of determining the 
courses that should be offered in the high schools has 
been increased. Unquestionably, much of the work of 


(1) Jessie Graham, "Trends in High School Business 
Curricula", The Balance Sheet, October 1933, page 61. 
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the junior college should properly be handled by the 
high school, but likewise many of the courses now 
offered by the high schools could more advantageously 
be offered by the junior colleges. With the rapid 
elimination of children from business and industry 
through the National Industrial Recovery Act and other 
measures and the rising minimum age levels of compul- 
sory education there seems to be a slight trend to- 
ward postponing much of what is offered in business 
education to the later years. Some, indeed, favor 
shifting completely the high school business program 
over to the junior college, but this does not appear 
desirable in the least. But better articulation between 
the high school and the junior college is not only de- 
sirable but absolutely necessary if each is to properly 
carry out its specific functions, 

The evening school is of importance in busi- 
ness education in supplying extension training for 
those who require it. “It is the adjustment school, 
especially adapted to adult and near-adult needs; and 
when properly administered, it offers an opportunity 
for individual or social adjustments worth while to 
both employed and unemployed members of the community 


in their struggle for advancement."'(1) 


(1) E. Atkinson, Principles and Problems in Business 
Education, page 131. 
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The evening school is intended to be the 
"opportunity school" of the community but it by no 
means lives up to this designation. Too often the 
evening school is patterned after the day school with 
very unsatisfactory results, for the needs of evening 
school students are much different from those of day 
students. The abbas offered need to be designed 
to provide proper promotional possibilities for the 
students taking courses or to make them more efficient 
in their present job. This requires that careful 
studies be made of the needs of students taking courses. 
Most of the evening schools stress the technical sub- 
jects such as shorthand, typewriting, and possibly book- 
keeping. Other business subjects such as commercial 
law, salesmanship, business English, office appliances, 
filing, and advertising are also offered. (1) 

On the whole this institution has not made 
the contribution to vocational business education that 
it should, but it is of interest here in being one of 
the several fields which will be taken over and entered 


into by the junior college. It is a logical field for 


(Ll) S. Smith, "Study of Adult Education", Balance 
Sheet, November 1932. 
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it. In the Morton Evening School at Cicero, Illinois, 
for example, courses are to be found "on the (1) Jun- 
ior College, (2) High School, or (3) Grade School level. 
Each course or subject is offered from a general im- 
provement or vocational standpoint." 2) In order to 
be admitted to the junior college courses a candidate 
must "(1) Be a graduate of an accredited high school, 
(2) Present fifteen units of high school work, (3) of- 
fer the specific units required for the curriculum 
selectea." (?) 
The correspondence school from point of num- 
ber enrolled, if not from the point of the value of 
its training, is an important factor in the field of 
business education. It is an old institution, com- 
paratively speaking, and had developed business courses 
some time before the collegiate schools of business 
were established. It is exceedingly flexible in its 
offerings and brings forth new courses whenever there 
appears to be a need for them. Its training level 
covers everything from clerical work up through pro- 


fessional training. Almost every university has some 


(1) Evening School Bulletin, Morton High School, 
Cicero, Illinois, 1934, page 3. 
(2) Ibid, page 7. 
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type of correspondence work. Its unique advantage is 
indicated by the slogan "If the people can't come to 
the university, let's take the university to the peo- 
ple." In other words, the correspondence school, 
through its activities, becomes in effect a local 
institution. 

As in the case of the evening school, the 
junior college can with proper justification take over 
much of the work of the continuation school, especial- 
ly that dealing with semi-professional training. The 
junior college cannot counter some of the advantages 
of the correspondence schools, such as being always in 
session, or permitting the students to work at any speed 
that they choose, but in the subject essentials and 
personal relationships that it brings to the student, 
in addition to the local opportunity offered, it equals 
or surpasses anything that the correspondence school 
can present. 

The same forces which caused the correspondence 
schools to offer advanced business courses ultimately 
called into being the collegiate school of business. 
With the rapid advance in the manufacturing and extrac- 


tive industries after the Civil War came a demand for 
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men trained, not on the job, for that was no longer 
practicable, but in the schools. . Thus there sprang 
up the technical schools. Then, when a need arose for 
trained business men to handle the output of industry, 
the first collegiate schools of business appeared. 
Until after the turn of the century the progress of 
these schools was painfully slow, but from then on 
their growth was just as rapid as it had been dilatory 
before. The greatest development came in the post war 
period after 1918. 

The collegiate school of business has four 
distinct objectives: to train in the general funda- 


mentals of business and business administration; to 


train for certain specialized fields; to train for busi- 


ness leadership; to prepare for proper cultural and 
ethical foundations. Since training in fundamentals 
is so strongly stressed by most of the colleges it is 
of considerable importance for those courses which are 
of a fundamental business nature to be properly classi- 
fied, arranged in proper sequence, and integrated with 
the rest of the curriculum, 

The collegiate schools are usually classi- 


fied as two year, three year, four year, five year, 
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undergraduate-graduate, and graduate schools depending 
upon the length of the courses and the type of student 
enrolling. Most are either two-year or four-year 
schools. 

The first two years of work are essentially 
basic for the upper two years. The lower class com- 
mercial and pre-conmmercial curricula is almost barren 
of business courses. In most schools this curriculum 
is almost identical with the liberal arts curriculum 
since most such courses as are offered are language, 
science, mathematics, and so one Economics and account- 
ing are usually given also. The work of the upper years 
is almost invariably specialized. Of a total of three 
hundred and fifty-three curricula announced by thirty- 
eight graduate schools, one hundred and thirty-two 
agifferent titles appear. Twenty-three of these schools 
offer eight or more fields of specialization. 

Until the formation of the junior college 
the collegiate schools were little troubled with ar- 
ticulation problems with other schools. The junior col- 
lege has changed that. Now there is serious need for 
a thorough-going revision of both collegiate lower di- 


vision curricula and junior college courses. Many of 
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the junior college curricula have been influenced by 
the college to the detriment of both. A thorough 

study needs to be made to determine the province of 
each. Better yet would it be for the colleges to sepa- 
rate completely their lower division work from that 

of the upper years as Stanford in the west and John 


Hopkins in the east are attempting to do. 
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.CHAPTER V 
BUSINESS EDUCATION AND OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 


With a greater and greater percentage of 
eligible students attending secondary schools these 
institutions have a remarkable opportunity to direct 
young men and women into certain occupational groups. 
Since the World War there has eae an astonishing 
change in the number of persons employed in the so-called 
basic industries concerned with the productive commo- 
dities. Mining, manufacturing, agriculture, railroad- 
ing, all show a decrease in number of persons employed. 
But there has been a corresponding increase in the 
number of persons employed in the distributive enter- 
prises and service activities. The movement toward 
the professions and semi-professions has likewise con- 
tinued unabated, 7) 

Although this shift in occupations has been 
quite apparent and readily admitted, the majority of 
the schools have failed to make the needed adjustments 
in their programs. The private business schools, the 
high schools, the evening schools, and others origin- 


ally based their curricula upon the then current demand 


(1) E. D. Durand, American Industry and Commerce, 
page 288. 
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for clerical workers. As long as business maintained 
its status quo it was able to absorb the thousands of 
"white collar" workers turned out by these institu- 
tions. 

Now, however, occupational demands have 
changed, the clerical fields have become overcrowded, 
and a need is felt in the semi-professions and profes=- 
sions for more and better trained recruits. Yet the 
schools as a whole have continued to turn out in una- 
bated numbers clerically trained men and women. The 
junior college, in the few years that it has instituted 
any number of business courses, has added to the flood 
of clerically trained workers. But its function is be- 
coming more clearly recognized as one preparing for 
positions on a higher level than clerical work. 

Economically, the importance of directing 
students into desirable business fields is very great. 
The type of training given by a school has a definite 
bearing not only upon the welfare of the individual stu- 
dent but also upon the amount of the total income de- 
rived by society as a whole. If a school fails to guide 
its students into uncrowded activities or into fields 


which are the most productive socially, then it is 
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guilty of both economic and social waste--economic in 
that money devoted to its maintenance is not wisely 
utilized; social in that human talents have been un- 
developed, or imperfectly employed. Business education 
is productive---not consumptive--and its major objec- 
tive is to add to the value of an individual's labor 

or mental capacity. It is not an end in itself; it 
exists as a device used to further human productivity. 
Unless it does so it cannot justify itself. 

In general, the belief is that business edu- 
cation will increase productivity even though it may 
not necessarily increase the earnings of the individual. 
It unquestionably has an effect upon production, dis- 
tribution, and consumption even though this effect can- 
not be measured. And the result of a given type of 
instruction may well be different in each of these 
cases, (1) 

Were labor perfectly mobile, the expenses of 
education (referring here to such expenses as tuition 
payments, and not taxes) no more burdensome upon one 


person than upon another; were racial and religious 


(1) H. Fe. Clark, fhe Economic Effects of Education, 
Bureau of Cooperative Research, University of Indiana, 
May 1928. 
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prejudices non-existent, and no legal restrictions 
present, it would be possible to distribute the ac- 
tual labor force in business and the potential labor 
force in the schools to much better advantage than can 
ever be done with these social and economic barriers 
in the way. Until such obstacles are removed it will 
be difficult to obtain even an approximately fair occu- 
pational distribution even if the secondary schools, 
including the junior college, direct a considerable 
portion of their graduating students into desirable 
business fields. 

In the long run the tendency is, of course, 
to shift from the overcrowded and poorly paid fields 
to those where the employee demand is greater and the 
wage level is higher. During the latter part of the 
nineteenth and early part of the twentieth centuries 
clerical workers were paid relatively more than workers 
of equalmative ability because of the possession of 
certain monopolistic skills for which training facili- 
ties were limited. Today this advantage in these 
groups does not exist and their pay is no higher than 
‘other groups. This has been brought about by the 


mechanization of office work in part, but more so 
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because the spread of secondary education has been ex- 
ceedingly great, even the junior college, whose func- 

tion is not to train students for the clerical level, 

succumbing to the movement. 

A study of wage rates from 1895 down to 1928 
shows that during the early period clerical wages were 
comparatively much higher than wage rates for other 
groupse From about 1905 on a change was to be noted. 
Although the wage rates for labor other than clerical 
showed distinct advancés, those for clerical positions 
failed to advance ata corresponding rate, or, as was 
the usual case, actually fell while other groups rose. (2) 

The indication is strong, therefore, that 
the training for clerical positions should be more care- 
fully directed in order to avoid the saturation point 
in this field. Clerical training obviously should not 
be abolished, but it does need to be made more flexi- 
ble so that when certain fields of clerical endeavor 
are filled the emphasis in the school can be shifted 
with as little friction as possible. This will not reme- 


dy the situation entirely for there is no assurance that 


(1) H. G. Shields, A Study of Junior College Business 
Education, page 142. 
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because a student takes bookkeeping he will become a 


bookkeeper, or because a student takes the office prac- 


tice course he will become a clerk. 


The Census of 1930 further corroborates the 


evidence of the trend away from the productive fields 


and toward the distributive activities. 


Those enter- 


prises concerned with the production of various ser- 


vices are gradually growing in number of men employed. 


Number of Persons En ed in Business 
in 1920 and 1930 


Occupation 


Advertising 
Apprentices 
Bankers, etc. 
Clerks in stores 
Traveling salesmen 
Window dressers 
Floorwalkers 
Insurance agents, 
Managers, Officials 
Proprietors, Managers, 
and Officials not 
otherwise specified 
Real Estate Agents 
Retail dealers 
Salesmen 
Wholesalers, etc. 
Agents, collectors 
Bookkeepers, cashiers 
Messengers, etc. 
Stenographers 
Clerks, except in stores 


* Classified in 1920 in the group “Agents” 


1920 


seq 
161,613 
413,918 
179,320 
8,853 
26,437 


134,978 
34,776 


149,135 
1,328,275 
1,192,199 

73,574 

161,067 

734,688 

113,022 

615,154 


1,487,905 
6,814,914 


1950 


49,020 
2,444 
221,504 
401,991 
223,732 
20,149 
38,163 


286,235 
45,305 


240,030 
1,703,522 
2,069,003 

83,525 
196,107 
930,648 

90,379 
811,190 


1, 997,000 
9,409,947 


“+ Ineluded in the group "Other Apprentices" in manu- 
facturing and mechanical industries in 1920 
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Of the total number of workers 16.4 per cent were en- 
gaged in business in 1920 and 19.35 per cent in 19350, 

Although there has been an absolute increase 
in the numbers working at clerical occupations as com- 
pared with other fields the proportion has decreased. 
Thus the percentage of workers employed as stenograph-= 
ers and typists decreased slightly (about 0.5 per cent) 
but the percentage of persons employed as salesmen 
increased about 5 per cent, ‘1) In banking, selling, 
insurance and other similar pursuits similar increases 
are to be noted. While the proportion of clerical 
workers has remained about the same or even decreased, 

' the number engaged in the marketing processes and other 
semi-professional fields has increased. It would ap- 
pear, then, that educational efforts should be directed 
toward the training of men engaged in these fields. 

The data for women shows that more are tend- 
ing to enter business occupations as compared with in- 
dustrial pursuits. The number of women engaged in 
clerical occupations has decreased. In 1920 there were 


27.5 per cent of the total number of women working 


(1) H. A. Tonne, "Changes in Business Occupations", 
Journal of Business Education, January 1953, page 10. 
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engaged in stenography and typing; in 1950 this per 
cent had decreased to 26.8 per cent. Similar decreases 
were seen in the number of women engaged in bookkeep- 
ing and accounting. But the increases in the marketing 
occupations were about as great as those for men. 
"There seems little doubt that the rush of women into 
secondary and collegiate schools since the war with 
no occupational vision beyond those vocational lines 
of least resistance (teaching and clerical work) has 
already glutted the white collar labor field for women. 
Can women force their way into higher business positions 
and professional life still dominated by men, or will 
they create for themselves new occupational openings?" (1) 
With the saturation point reached in the 
clerical labor field for both men and women but a de- 
cidedly increased percentage of employment in the high- 
er levels of business there is a definite need for re- 
organization of business curricula. Serious maladjust- 
ments result when schools and their offerings are built 
in one period for a small percentage of the population 


and are used in a later period for the education of a 


(1) He Ae Tonne, "Trends in Business Occupations", 
Journal of Business Education, October 1953, page 18. 
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be given in the high schools in the form of social 
business subjects, but it can be made more specific 
and much more effective by means of definite manager- 
ial courses in the junior colleges. 

The largest number of persons engaged in any 
single occupation is found in the selling group. Yet 
salesmanship and marketing courses are rarely offered 
in the junior college programs. Here is another fer- 
tile field for junior college experimentation. A few 
. salesmanship courses are offered in the high schools, 
but only a negligible number of students enroll in 
them. But it should not be left to the high schools 
to fill the needs of the merchandising field as a whole. 
This is the task of the junior college. 

Another phase of occupational analysis which 
is bound to have a favorable effect upon junior college 
business education is the discouragement by business 
of junior employment. Even before the depression there 
was a tendency to discourage the hiring of workers un- 
der eighteen years of age. The depression has made it 
increasingly difficult for junior workers to secure 
positions. High schools of the more progressive type 
have recognized this condition and have gradually shifted 
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the technical business subjects up to the later years 
of high school. Two things should be done to take 
care of this situation: ashaviden waadt facilities 
for those who cannot find employment, and upgrade the 
vocational work to the later years of high school and 
the junior college. 

In the case of bookkeepers and clerks there 
is a decided tendency to shift to other occupations 
such as selling, management, and professional work 
after the first few years of senior occupational lite, (1) 
This would seem to indicate that it would be better 
to defer training in the clerical occupations until a 
later period than the high school. The junior college, 
when it establishes the necessary guidance program and 
has instituted appropriate terminal business courses, 
can perform a needed social and economic service by 
directing students into those fields in which they are 
likely to remain, and in which the employment possibili- 
ties are not too limited by the numbers seeking jobs. 
If and when it does.this, it will be fulfilling its 


terminal functions in a fashion par excellence, 


(1) He. A. Tome, "Trends in Business Occupations", 


The Journal of Business Education, December 1933, page 11. 
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The trend toward a stationary population, 
which by some is prophesied by 1950, will result in 
fewer younger and more older people. The educational 
and financial burden of caring for students in the 
lower grades will thus be materially reduced. This 
means that an extension of public education may be made 
to include an older group. Furthermore, the shift 
from the industrial occupations to business pursuits 
which has been going on in the last decade or so will 
necessitate providing additional training in business 
for adults who lack the training to readily shift from 
one type of occupation to another. The junior college 
should benefit by increased enrollments, and society 
should benefit by its increased services. 

One other aspect of occupational grouping 
will be considered before bringing this subject to an 
end. There has been much evidence brought forth that 
commercial students come from a wider occupational 
range than do academic or college students. Count's 
study shows that commercial students come from families 
deriving income from common labor, personal service, 


(1) 


machine trades, and so on. Academic students come 


(1) G. S. Count, The Selective Character of American 


Secondary Education, Monograph No. 19, May 1922, page 138. 
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from families engaged in professorial and managerial 
pursuits. It would appear, then, that economic selec- 
tion is greater in the case of the commercial students 
than intellectual selection, but commercial students 
are not significantly less intelligent than are 
academic, ‘1) 
A recent study made by He D. Anderson shows 
that the junior college still attracts students drawn 
from a wide occupational range. ‘®) If this tendency 
- continues it is likely that students drawn from fami- 
lies of non-academic interest will increase. "In terms 
of junior college function the decreasing selectivity 
of the junior college will tend to minimize the impor- 
tance of ine preparatory function and will increase the 
importance of the other functions, particularly the 
terminal." (5) 

A similar result is seen in the case of the 


high school where a very definite change in functional 


character has taken place with the increasing importance 


(1) H. G. Shields, A Study of Junior College Business 


Education, Doctor's Dissertation, Harvard University, 
page 148. 

(2) He D. Anderson, "Whose Children Attend the Junior 
College?", Junior College Journal, January 1934, page 
168. 

(3) Ibid. 
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of commercial education. Of all the college groups 
the public junior college is the least selective of 
the higher institutions and a — proportion of 
the lower income group appear to be coming into the . 
public junior college. The following table is of in- 
terest in this connection. 


Occupational Distribution of Fathers (+) 
of Students in Per Cents 


Public Private 

Parental Occupation Schools Junior Junior 
College College 
(1) Proprietors 19.8 19.1 29.5 
(2) Professional Service 9.4 14.0 15.3 
(3) Managerial Service 16.5 16.3 9.4 
(4) Commercial Service 9.5 9.3 6.9 
(5) Clerical Service 5.8 3.8 2,8 
(6) Agricultural Service 2.4 14.2 26.9 
(7) Artisan--Prop. 4.2 2.8 1.7 
(8) Manual Labor 29.1 15.6 657 
(9) Unknown Sed 4.9 24 


This factor of selection has important im- 
plications for junior college business education. 
Extension of junior college education has fostered 
democratization of higher education. As the junior 
college draws more largely from wider and occupational- 


ly diverse groups it is likely that students will tend 


(1) L. V. Koos, The Junior College Movement, page 158. 
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to elect more non-academic subjects rather than prepara- 
tory courses. Undoubtedly the junior college reaches 
a stratum of society not served by the ordinary liber- 
al arts college or university. Likewise, unemployment 
caused by labor saving machinery will result in an up- 
ward age gradation before employment chances will be 
offered workers. Growing leisure will make possible 
the extension of adult education, ‘2) 
"If business practices are to be upgraded it 
may best be done through agencies present in the very 
localities in which the problem exists rather than 
through remote university centers. The education of 
the local business man, even though it take the form 
of part time courses of a non credit type may have the 
effect of reducing social costs; it may serve to dis- 
courage capital from going into over built enterprises, 
may make the consuming public more intelligent, reduce 
speculative losses, and would undoubtedly make for bet- 


ter trained personnel," 2) 


(1) H. G. Shields, A Study of Junior College Business 


Education, Doctor's Dissertation, Harvard University, 
1954, page 152. 
(2) Ibid, page 156. 
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CHAPTER VI 
FUNCTIONS OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


In determining the exact functions of the 


junior college three basic criteria have been used: 


1. Has the proposed function played any 
influential part as a recognized aim in the 
establishment of the existing junior college? 
2. Does there exist a marked social or edu- 
cational need not met by other institutions 
which will be satisfied by the fulfillment 
of the proposed function? 

5S. Has this function been advocated or ap- 
proved by educators of sufficient standing 
and familiarity with college problems to mer- 
(1) 


it consideration on such grounds? 


Four primary functions of the junior college 


meet these criteria: the popularizing function, the 


preparatory function, the guidance function, and the 


terminal function. 


sidered in order. 


(1) 


F,. W. Thomas, "Functions of the Junior College, in 
W. M. Proctor, The Junior College: Its Organization and 


Administration, page ll. 


Each of these functions will be con- 
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Until the existence of the American high school 
there was no institution in the educational pattern 
which could be considered a sehounsees the people as a 
whole. The colleges were then, as now, distinctly class 
institutions and the private schools were limited to 
those who had the money to pay. But the high school, 
despite its wide popularity, does not fall completely 
into the category of a people's college. For one thing, 
it is not a college; its offerings are distinctly secon- 
dary, as they should be. Neither does it offer edu- 
cation which is purely voluntary, for state laws are 
specific in requiring public school education for all 
under certain age limits. With the establishment and 
growth of the public junior college, however, a true 
"neople's college" came into being. Its education is 
public, attendance is voluntary, and its appeal to the 
masses proven. It has truly democratized college 
déubattone 

The junior college meets its popularizing 
function in various ways. In some states, as Califor- 


nia, Washington, and New Jersey, the state university 


/ 


(1) J. L. Hancock,"Why a Junior College," Chicago 
Schools Journal, Volume 15, January-June 1955, page 105. 
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is open only to superior high school eraduates, (1) 
Many other states have similar entrance restrictions. 
High school graduates denied a college education be- 
cause of such restrictions find that the junior col- 
lege offers an opportunity of at least two years of 
college training. The state owes an obligation to 
students to furnish higher education, and this respon- 
sibility can often be discharged more effectively 
through the local junior colleges than through the 
centralized state university. 

Many students, also, are deterred from at- 
tending college because of the distance from home or 
because of financial difficulties. Studies have shown 
that about 90% of junior college students come from 
within a radius of one hundred miles, ‘#) The saving 
to the student by thus being able to attend a local in- 
stitution is, of course, considerable since there is 
no board or room to pay and tuition charges are small 
or non-existent. Naturally, there is no saving if a 


student attends a private junior college. 


(1) W. Ce. Eels, The Junior College, page 195. 
(2) Ibid, page 193. 
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In other ways, too, the junior college meets 
its popularizing function. It serves as a cultural 
asset to the community; its faculty, able and willing 
to take an active part in the social and intellectual 
life of the community, aid immeasurably in its progress. 
It adjusts itself to local needs by offering courses 
suited to the character of the vocational activity sur- 
rounding it. It trains more people in better citizen- 
ship than can the colleges and universities. Finally, 
it opens new fields of study for adults who can profit 
by suitable courses. "The new junior college will 
take over the functions of the old liberal arts col- 
lege and will extend the benefits of such college train- 
ing to adults in their hours of leisure.......There 
will be classes in history, economics, finance, inter- 
national affairs, etc. for those who have had the bene- 
fits of high school and college education."'1) 

Until very recently the preparatory function 
was the most important of all in the great majority 
of junior colleges. The junior college was founded orig- 


inally upon the idea of two years! training above high 


(1) W. J. Cooper, “Adult Education in the Junior Col- 


lege Program", California Quarterly of Secondary Educa- 


tion, October 1928, page 56. 
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school to prepare for more advanced work in the col- 
leges and universities, hence it is only natural that 
this function should have received the most emphasis. 

As a matter of fact, it is only logical that 
college preparatory work for the two upper college 
years should be given in the junior college. The first 
two years of the university program are offered only 
to give a broad, general background for the specialized 
work that is to follow. But the character of such work 
does not fit in with the purposes of the university. 
Specialization, research, and professional training 
are its fields. The relegation of background work to 
the junior college is, therefore, but proper. Although 
very few universities have definitely dropped lower 
division work from their programs, there is a trend in 
this direction. This does not prevent the junior col- 
lege from offering much valuable background work. 

In recent years, if we exclude the depression 
period, collegesand universities have been embarrassed 
by the increasing numbers of young men and women desir- 
ing college education. The universities and colleges 
have been faced with an impossible task in assimilating 


properly all these students. But the junior college 
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can, and has, relieved much of the pressure by absorb- 
ing the overflow. In so doing it has performed anoth- 
er service by weeding out such students as are in- 
capable of doing college work and better preparing 
those who will later on enter into upper division stud- 
ies. In this way the excessive mortality of students 
in the higher institutions can be materially reduced 
with benefit to both the students and society. 

In the number of its pre-professional courses 
the junior college further carries out its preparatory 
function. Were it unable to give such work it could 
hardly be said to be an educational unit playing more 
(1) 


than a minor role. Many universities require two 
years of work for entrance to professional training. 
This work is given by many of the junior colleges in 
their pre-medical, pre-dental, pre-engineering, pre- 
commercial courses. "With the more general availability 
of opportunities of education on the junior college lev- 
el, it is almost certain that the first two years of 
curricula in the lines here found to contain consider- 
able special material will move in the direction of 


more general content." ‘?) 


(1) L. V. Koos, The Junior College, page 50. 
(2) Ibid, page 62. 
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The guidance function has been greatly ne- 
glected by the junior colleges as a whole, yet with 
the increasing emphasis upon terminal education no 
part of its work is any more important. The small 
size and local contacts of this institution make it 
admirably adapted to perform efficiently its guidance 
duties. It is in close touch with the home, the stu- 
dents, and surrounding business conditions, all of 
which aid in its guidance program. This function will 
be taken up more in detail in a later chapter. 

From the economic viewpoint the terminal func- 
tion is the most important. Its value in recent years 
has been increasingly recognized so that now in many 
junior colleges it stands upon an equal basis with the 
preparatory function. The obligation of society to 
train its citizens for positions of usefulness has long 
been recognized in the offering of industrial and voca- 
tional courses in the high schools, and professional 
courses in the state universities, but the field of 
the semi-professions has been almost entirely overlooked 


except by schools financed by private individuals, ‘2? 


(1) W. C. Eels, The Junior College, page 288. 
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Much of the semi-professional training in the private 
schools has been strictly commercialized and under 
little supervision. 

The proper province for training for the 
semi-professions is certainly not the high school or 
the university, nor yet the private school, but rath- 
er the junior college. " Educators who have made a 
careful study agree that this (the terminal function) 
is not only important but also holds here a field of 
service which no other educational agency can ade- 
quately perform," (1) Also--"Insofar as universities 
concern themselves with professional education their 
efforts will be confined to the higher and higher lev- 
els. Those are the permanent university fields. No 
other institutions can perform these services so satis- 
factorily. And, insofar as junior colleges concern 
themselves with occupational education, their efforts 
will be confined to the middle level, and, in like man- 
ner, this will be their permanent rie1a."(®) 

McDowell in his study of the junior college 


found that the second most important reason for the 


(1) F. W. Thomas, "Functions of the Junior College", 
in W. Me Proctor, The Junior College: Its Organization 


and Administration, page 19. 
(2) Ibid, page 20. 
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existence of the junior college was to “provide a com- 
pletion school for those who can go no farther,"(1) 
Koos found that providing occupational training of 
junior college rank came fourth in importance. The 
way in which the junior college has popularized edu- 
cation has already been mentioned. Where a local jun- 
ior college is established the number of people who go 


(2) It would 


to college is usually at least doubled. 
be most unwise, and economically undesirable, for all- 
those desiring a college education to obtain such and 
prepare for professional fields which already are over- 
crowded. This in the end would result in many college 
graduates accepting jobs on the semi-professional level, 
or even a lower level, in which they could utilize but 

a small portion of their training. There is probably 
need for three or four times as many people on the semi- 
professional level as on the professional level. The 
conclusion is warranted, therefore, that modern require- 
ments as well as the vocational and educational inter- 


(3) 


ests of the people demand terminal offerings. 


(1) W. C. Eels, Thé Junior College, page 288. 
(2) Ibid, page 565. 
(3) F. W. Thomas, "Functions of the Junior College", 


from W. M. Proctor, The Junior College: Its Organiza- 
tion and Administration, page 22. 
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Terminal business education is as yet rather 
ephemeral. Few junior colleges have formed business 
courses with the terminal function in mind. The jun- 
ior college is a small school, too small in many cases 
to justify the formation of many curricula which pro- 
per terminal business education requires. Terminal 
work is also relatively expensive, requiring better 
trained teachers, more equipment, and differentiated 
curricula. For these reasons and because the offer- 
ing of terminal business curricula is as yet rather 
of an innovation, terminal business work is still in 
its infancy. 

In carrying out its terminal work a few schools 
have used cooperative business plans such as those in- 
stituted by the University of Cincinnati and Antioch 
College. Such plans have been successfully carried on 
in such fields as engineering, banking, nursing, hotel 
management and so one Riverside Junior College in Cali- 
fornia has been particularly successful in its co- 


operative plan. 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE QUESTION OF FINANCING 


Although numerous studies have been made of 
costs in junior colleges, most of the data so obtained 


must be extensively qualified and carefully interpreted 


before any degree of reliability can be obtained. There 


is as yet no conmonly accepted terminology used, nor 
any standard system of cost accounting, which permits 
the accurate comparison of costs of different junior 
colleges. Many of the studies, for instance, have been 
based on cost per student, but what is a "student" has 
not been carefully defined.(1) Some include in their 
studies only students in average daily attendance, oth- 
ers include parétime and extension students. 

To add to the difficulty of accurately de- 
termining costs, many of the junior colleges are opera-=- 
ted as part of the high school, using the same equip- 
ment, buildings, and sometimes the same teachers. In 
such cases it is almost impossible to figure the pro- 


per amount of the total cost that should be allocated 


(1) W. C. Eels, The Junior College, page 506. 
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to the two types of institutions. With the ineffi- 
cient methods used in the cost systems of most schools 
the problem of comparing costs becomes increased and 
often makes such comparisons useless, 

The only cost studies which can be accepted 
as comparable in the strict sense of the term are those 
which have been made by one man. Although it may hap- 
pen that the cost figures are inaccurate or inadequate, 
at least there will be some basis for comparison. Some 
states have data in state reports, but these like the 
individual reports are frequently misleading. 

Koos, in 1921, studied costs in fifteen jun- 
lor colleges whose enrollments varied from 27 to 657. 
He found a range of from $83 to $224 in teaching cost 
per student, the median being $117. Ina later study 
of California Junior Colleges made in 1928 teaching 
costs per student in average daily attendance showed a 
wide range of $102 to “751, (2) The total cost per stu- 
dent in 1921 amounted to $188; in 1928 the total cost 
amounted to 1100, ‘®) Other studies of costs have been 


made by Dr. W. F. Reeves, H. Fe Clark, E. Ae Johnson, 


(1) L. V. Koos, The Junior College, page 401. 
(2) We. C. Eels, The Junior College, page 510. 
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but there is little agreement in the figures of total 


costs obtained. That the cost figures obtained must 


be used cautiously is stressed by all. Clark says: (2) 


"The figures are not cost figures in any 
sense of the word. One might be grossly 
misled if he should consider them so. Un- 
fortunately, many people are likely to take 
them as such and attempt to establish in- 
stitutions on this basis...The low figures 
represent junior colleges that are in high 
schools and the 'cost! is not a real cost 
figure but only an allocation of high school 

expenditures. The institutions reporting 
'costs' under $300 (31 of 38) per student 
are in many cases not reporting ‘costs! at 
all but certain disbursements divided by 
the total enrollment. In some cases the 
low cost has been obtained at a sacrifice 
of satisfactory libraries, equipment, labo- 
ratories, buildings, and teachers. There 
is nothing in these figures to suggest that 
a junior college of the highest grade can be 
run on less than $300 per student." 


It has been asserted that junior colleges can 
be established with little extra cost to the community. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. The Office of 
Education reported in 1925-1926 that the average cost 
per high school student was $186; for college students, 
$500. This is but natural when it is considered that 
college instruction demands better qualified instruc- 


tors, more expensive equipment, etc. 


(1) H. F. Clark, "Junior College Costs", Bulletin of 
Indiana University, Volume 4, September 1927, page ‘70. 
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If junior college costs were less than me 
high school costs, it would be quite evident that 
such costs were obtained by hiring inferior teachers, 
cutting down on various necessary facilities such as 
library or laboratory equipment. Regardless of state- 
ments by men unacquainted with the situation, it is 
impossible to establish a junior college with no in- 
crease in expense, or with an increase commensurate 
with that which would be required to extend the high 
school enrollment. Most of the expenses of the junior 
college naturally go for instruction and instructional 
facilities. About two-thirds of the total expense is 
thus accounted for. 

H. F. Clark, after a detailed study of costs 
in Indiana public junior colleges prepared the follow- 


ing interesting table dealing with costs on a per capi 
(1) 
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Capita 
ost 


155 
200 
500 
500 


ta basis. 
Per 
Enrollment C 
Unsatisfactory Junior College 60 $ 
Poor Junior College 200 
Good Standard Junior College 250 
Good Small Junior College 100 


(1) H. F. Clark, "Junior College Costs", Bulletin of 
Indiana University, Volume 4, September 1927, page 70 
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Occasionally attempts have been made to com- 
pare costs in the junior college with costs of higher 
institutions to show that junior college education 
can be given more economically. Similar difficulties 
are encountered in these attempts as were met in com- 
paring costs in various junior colleges. In addition, 
other obstacles are met with which make a fair com- 
parison impossible. Lower division work in the univer- 
sity is undoubtedly much less expensive than that of 
the upper division because of less research work, larg- 
er classes, lower salaried instructors, etc. If the 
figures derived from the studies made of lower division 
costs are somewhere near accurate, they do come within 
range of costs in the junior college. 


In considering expenses in the junior college 


it really is necessary to regard them from two different 


viewpoints: the cost to the taxpayer and the cost to 
the student. It has frequently been asserted that one 
of the strongest reasons for the establishment of the 
junior college is that education can be had at a great 
saving as compared with university education. From the 
student's viewpoint such certainly is the case for he 


saves travel expenses, board and room costs, and other 
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similar expenses. Yet he receives instruction of a 
reasonably high grade for much less than he could ob- 
tain it for at any other institution. 

From the viewpoint of the taxpayer the situa- 
tion is quite different. The junior college with its 
greatly increased educational opportunities so eagerly 
accepted by thousands must, of necessity, increase the 
total cost of education. It stands to reason that the 
more educational units there are the more will be the 
duplication in teachers and equipment, and hence the 
greater will be the cost of education as a whole. Even 
where the junior college uses the same facilities as 
the high school--which educationally is undesirable, 
however necessary it may be economically--the cost to 
the rt Rey oe is increased. 

The junior college cannot on purely economic 
grounds find its justification. Mych of its future 
success must rest not on the lessened cost to the tax- 
payer but on the increased social and business conscious- 
ness of the students trained by it. Those instances in 
which junior college costs are lower are so only because 
of the false economy of cheap instruction and inadequate 


facilities, and the loss is society's. 
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The problem of junior college costs brings 
up the very pertinent question of how much society 
should bear of the expense of education. This ques- 
tion is especially important in connection with the 
public junior colleges. The following table shows the 


sources of income for the junior coltegess'+? 


PUBLIC PRIVATE 
Local taxation Endowments 
Tuition paid by county State or local aid 
Tuition paid by student Tuition 
State aid Assessments 
Gifts Gifts 


Sale of bonds 
From the early days of American educational 
history the principle has been strong in the public 
mind that education, as a whole, should be borne by 


society rather than by the individual. To think other- 


wise has almost been heretical. No one has ever seri- 


ously contended that general education costs should 
be borne by the individual or that such costs would be 
lessened by sending sons and daughters to private 


schools. 


But the continued growth of the junior college 


has given rise to serious controversy over certain as- 


pects of this question. The principle has remained the 


(1) He W. Hunt, The College Blue Book, Hollywood by 
the Sea, 1935-1934, page 170. 
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same--general education should be borne by the public-- 
but the problem is--Should the junior college be con- 
sidered properly a part of public education, and, if 
so, how much of its costs should be borne by the tax- 
payer? The question of whether the junior college is 
a part of secondary education has been pretty definite- 
ly settled in the affirmative. The junior college is 
now looked upon as the completion unit of secondary 
education. ‘1) 

The problem of taxation is more difficult 
of solution. In most states the public junior colleges 
are operated in connection with the high schools and 
the local tax is the same for the junior college as it 
is for the high school. A few states have special jun- 
lor college taxes. Both California and Arizona aid 
their junior colleges in this manner. But California 
alone provides regular and substantial state aid for 
district and municipal junior colleges. Texas, in its 
junior college law of 1929, definitely forbade the use 
of state funds for junior college purposes, ‘#) 

The support of public schools comes largely 


from a tax on real property. In the total tax dollar 


(1) W. C. Eels, Bulletin, Department of Secondary 
School Principals, 1955, page 
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of local and federal governments forty-nine cents are 
derived from property taxes. In the local tax dollar 
ninety-two cents are derived from this source. ‘1) 
Evidence has piled up that these property taxes are 

not fairly distributed, and too many injustices have 
erept in. The need is only too evident that other 
sources must be tapped for revenue. Such may be through 
income taxes of states, sales taxes collected notspeci- 
fically for education but for general purposes with a 
certain amount allocated to education; taxes on per-= 
sonal property. 

Further evidence is brought forth of the in- 
adequacy of real property as a source of revenue for 
education by the shift of school financing from local 
units to the state. "State after state is falling in 
line to reduce the burden of taxation on real estate by 
transferring the cost of maintaining the public school 
system so far as concerns minimum state requirements 
from the local units to the State, retaining in the local 
school boards the fullest possible control of the school 


administration. State governments can levy on the vast 


(1) C. Ge Reigner, "The Financing of Public Education", 
Journal of Business Education, February 1954, page 10. 
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comparatively new forms of wealth which cannot be 
reached readily by local governments. Such a shift 
would give better stabilized school of revenue, more 
nearly uniform educational opportunities for all 
children of the state, and a substantially more equit- 
able tax situation for real estate. Common school 
costs in a very large number of the states are now be- 
ing drawn from a tax base wider by far than afforded 
by the old local property tax," (1) 
Statements from thirty-eight states show: ‘#) 

1. Proportion of common school operations costs 
now paid from state funds varies enormously. It ran- 
ges from less than one per cent up to ninety per cent 
and a little over. Similarly, the proportion of total 
State revenues given over to the common school varies 
from a high of sixty-six and two-thirds per cent to a 
low of less than one per cent. 

2e In more than one-half of the states reporting, 
the State pays 25% or more of the common school operat- 
ing costs. Two states, Delaware and North Carolina, 
pay 90% or more of these costs. Three pay more than 


50%; thirteen pay more than 25% but less than 49%. 


(1) Boston Sunday Post, January 6, 1935 
(2). Tnid. 
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3. in every state reporting a large percentage of 
the total State revenues devoted to the payment of 
common school costs the State funds are being derived 
from a much wider tax base than would be the case were 
they a matter of local levy. They come in large part 
from sources other than the general property tax. 

The sources of revenue named by the thirty- 
eight states reporting show: 


Source Number of States 


Reporting 
Income tax 9 


Sales tax 7 

Franchises, royalties, 
severance fees, mis- 
cellaneous fees, 
licenses, fines 

General fund 
(that is, all tax 

sources) 

Property tax ‘ x 

Interest on school funds 

Corporation franchise tax 

Chain store tax 

Motor vehicle and gas tax 

Liquor tax 

Utilities tax 


= 
oO 
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Massachusetts pays 9.5% of common school 
operating costs from State funds, using 12.35% of its 
revenue to do so. Maine pays 21.6%, using 23.4% of 
its revenue. New Hampshire pays 5.65%, using 2.21%; 


Connecticut pays 7.4%, using 6% of its revenue; Vermont 
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pays 10.8%, using 2.9%; and Rhode Island pays 8%, 
using 5% of its revenue. 

The present sources of revenue for the pay- 
ment of common school costs in the New England states 


are as follows: 


Massachusetts Property taxes 
New Hampshire Property taxes 
Connecticut General fund 
Rhode Island General fund 
(all taxing sources) 
Maine Interest on school 
funds 
Vermont Interest on school 
funds 


The struggle for more adequate state support 
of public junior colleges will undoubtedly be severe 
and long drawn out. Probably the question of how much 
the state should pay will never be definitely settled. 
But there is such a strong case for better state sup- 
port of public junior colleges that the future will, in 
all probability, see at least 50% of the support of 


local junior colleges assumed by the state. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
GUIDANCE IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Guidance practices in the junior college 
are closely analagous to those in schools on the secon- 


dary level, (1) 


This is considered by some to be added 
proof that the junior college is really a part of 
secondary education, although it is very likely that 
junior college guidance programs have been largely pate 
terned after the guidance programs of high schools. 

At any rate, guidance work in each of these institu- 
tions is quite similar. 

In the high schools guidance is conducted 
much more thoroughly than it is in most junior col- 
leges. Junior college guidance programs are exceeding- 
ly weak despite the fact that the proper carrying on 
of the guidance function is absolutely necessary if 
the junior college is to satisfactorialy fulfill its 
obligations to the state and individual. Certainly 


the opportunities for guidance in the junior college 


are unique. Lacking the size of the average high school 


(1) BE. Ve. Koos and C. N. Kefauver, Guidance in Secon- 


dary Schools, page 160. 
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or most universities, schools on the junior college 
level have an excellent chance to direct the indi- 
vidual in the most advantageous fashion. Since most 
guidance is mainly a matter of individual attention, 
the formation of an effective guidance program means 
an added benefit to the individuals comprising the 
student body. The impersonal contact of the large uni- 
versity and even of the large high school is almost 
entirely eliminated. In its place comes an intimate 
relationship with the individual as a human being and 
an active member of the student body. 

The university, established primarily for 
the gathering and dissemination of advanced knowledge, 
often loses sight of the students comprising it and 
stresses the subject matter to the detriment of the 


personal and human relationships that should be estab- 


lished. This is not the case in either the high school 


or the junior college. Here the emphasis is upon the 
student; his training and advancement is placed far 
above the mere dissemination of assembled facts. 

In its close relationship to the home the 
junior college has a definite advantage also. Usually 


college students--freshmen and sophomores, that is-- 
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find it distinctly difficult to bridge the gap be- 
tween the supervised high school years and the free- 
dom that is such a large part of university life. 
Frequently, too, a student lacking the necessary men- 
tal balance and restraint required for college life, 
gets into serious trouble. The typical junior col- 
lege student, however, living at home and under its 
restraining influence, receives to the full the bene- 
ficial guidance of home and school during a period 
which may be for him the crucial and determining 
phase of his life. 

Unhampered by the bogey of tradition the 
junior college may give full rein to its experiments 
with the new and perhaps untried but theoretically 
valuable guidance plans. It can perform the greatest 
good by trying out in a virgin field guidance principles 
which would long remain stagnating before being tried 
out in the traditionally handicapped high schools. 
Being a small institution it is in a position to ex- 
periment with the least possible danger. It can stress 
to the fullest possible extent the personality and 
individuality of the student. 
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Although the junior college should blaze the 
way with strong, effective guidance programs, it still 
has not seizedits opportunities in this direction but 
has been very slow in installing full guidance programs 
or adopting new guidance procedures which its unique 
position so readily enables it to do. The catalogue 
announcements of the majority of the junior colleges 
show that guidance is recognized as both important and 
necessary, but the impression given out by these bulle- 
tins as to the actual extent of guidance in the indi- 
vidual schools is seldom carried out in practice. 1) 
Some schools appear to have not yet recognized the 
limitations of even the best conducted guidance pro- 
grams, but make what are actually extravagant promises 
to "give accurate information and advice in regard to 
choosing, preparing for, entering, and succeeding in 
an eceupation", ‘7? Still other schools whose catalogues 
state that a complete guidance program is available, 
have but the merest excuse for such. 

There seems to be no one method of guidance 


practiced in the junior colleges, which, considering 


(1) H. G. Shields, A Study of Junior College Business 
Education, Doctor's Dissertation, Harvard University, 


page 223. 
(2) We C. Eels, The Junior College, page 317. 
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that guidance is essentially an individual matter based 
on local conditions, is not surprising. The junior col- 
leges, ranging in size from a few score students to 
those with enrollments running well into the thousands, 
and differing in type to a great extent as well as in 
the character of their students, must of necessity adapt 
guidance procedures to suit individual needs. The guid- 
ance work offered runs from a simple course in orienta- 
tion to a full and complete guidance program, (1) In 
some schools there are guidance committees, in others 
there is no attempt at any definite form or organization 
and guidance is largely a hit or miss affair. 

In many of the junior colleges, especially 
those whose size and enrollment permit them to have 
numerous curricula, the curricula is made a part of the 
guidance program. With this in mind the curricula are 
made as flexible as possible to suit the needs of the 
individual students. At Long Beach Junior College of 
California, as many as twenty different curricula are 
used and the Dean frankly states: "We attempt to use 


our curricula for guidance purposes, therefore the large 


(1) C. V. Koos and G. N. Kefauver, Guidance in Secondary 
Schools, page 162. 
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somber of Garpéeesays'2):cme rollewing table; taken 
from Koos and Kefauver, ‘@) will show the extent to 
which a flexible program is carried out and the large 
range in the number of curricula. It is significant 

to note that very nearly 75% of the fifty-two junior 
colleges studied offer a flexible program, and that a 
still larger number offer more than one curriculum. 

The median for the colleges offering more than one 
curriculum was three. The deduction is obvious that 
the junior college is beginning to heed more definitely 
the need for providing for the varying educational needs 
of its students. The number of schools offering semi- 
professional curricula is also significant. Each year 
brings forth new evidence of the trend toward the 
strengthening of the terminal function of the junior 
college. 


Table Showing Features 
of Junior College Curricula 


Flexible program of studies......eeeeetlee 
Two Orr~more Curricula.ccccccocccvcseccloeld 
Semi-professional curricula@......eeeeedded 
Part-time cooperative curricula....... 9e6 
Part-time and vacation employment.....15.4 
Extension or extra hour classes......«edGed 


(1) C. V. Koos and G. N. Kefauver, Guidance in Secondary 
Schools, page 168. 
id, page 170. 
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Cooperative courses are found in but few of 
the junior colleges. It seems quite likely that the 
percentage figure given above of 9.6% would be con- 
siderably lower if a larger sampling were taken. In 
California, cooperative plans have been tried in the 
fields of commerce, engineering, auto-mechanics, print- 
ing, and nursing. Citrus Junior College of Azusa, 
California, in its bulletin, stated: "Pupils who have 
to earn part or all of their expenses may take advan- 
tage of the part-time cooperative plan, i.e., two days 
in school and three in business or three days in school 
and two in business each week, thus getting both theory 
and practice and making business connections which will 
be of value when the college courses are completed." (1) 

There seems to be an excellent opening here 
for the junior colleges to institute more cooperative 
courses. The cooperative field is still far from fully 
utilized, but the level of training and type of train- 
ing in business in the junior college make it apparent 
that this type of institution should be the leader in 


cooperation between the school and business. 


(1) Bulletin, Citrus Junior College, California, 1934, 
page 13. 
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About half (53.8%) of the fifty-two junior 
colleges studied by Koos and Kefauver offered orienta- 
tion courses, but the majority of these were concerned 
more with educational guidance than with vocational 
guidance. Less than 8% offered courses in ere 
information. But it is quite likely that much occupa- 
tional information is included in the material for other 
courses. More encouraging was the number of schools 
which offered data on local business opportunities, or 
had literature on business and business occupations in 
the library, the per cent in the first case being 25% 
and in the second 69%, 

Whether the same percentage would hold if a 
larger sampling were taken is doubtful. In all proba- 
bility the percentage of colleges offering occupational 
information would be no greater, but a larger per cent 
would be found to offer business literature. Because 
of the terminal nature of the junior college, orienta- 
tion courses in these institutions give more attention 
to mental hygiene and vocational orientation than do most 


of the standard colleges. ‘1) 


(1) W. C. Eels, The Junior College, page 524. 
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Although in guidance work it is necessary to 
measure students in various ways, very few junior col- 
leges make use of any tests of this sort, or use the 
tests in a systematic fashion when they are given. 
Furthermore--and much more important from an economic 
viewpoint--far too few schools make a systematic effort 
to gather vital information from entering students 
which can be made the basis for future follow-up work. 
Such information might consist of student's intended 
occupation, previous training, actual work done on the 
job, home life, financial status, etc. Where such in- 
formation is gathered it often proves ineffective be- 
cause no attempt is made to keep in touch with graduates 
except in a very superficial and haphazard way. 

A survey made by H. G. Shields shows only 
too clearly the woefully small number of junior col- 
leges which have any sort of a follow-up program. (1) 
Only 19% of one hundred and thirty schools examined had 
any follow-up work. Surprisingly enough, a greater per 
cent of private schools than public schools made any ef- 


fort to follow-up the careers of graduates. The results 


(1) H. G. Shields, A Study of Junior College Business 


Education, Doctor's Dissertation, Harvard University, 
1954, page 220. 
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of the survey are summarized in the following table. ‘1) 


Guidance and Follow-up Programs 


in Junior Colleges _ 


Institutions having Guidance Progrems (130)....38% 
Public Institutions (67)..6.00.5...05354% 
Private Junior Colleges...ccccscccceeetd% 

Institutions having a designated person 

for Guidance len nS a etal a wk ek alld ws @ = 
Public Junior Colleges...ccccccvccce cee 
Private Junior Colleges...cccccccvcceedl 

Institutions having Follow-up Program.....++.+el9% 
Public Junior ORNs 60> G es 6 wk oo one 
Private Junior Collegese.ceccccseveee eL0% 

In guidance work extra-curricular activities 
play a large part. In this respect the junior college 
does not come out too poorly. Almost all the activities 
of the high school or the college are to be found in 
the junior college, size, of course, being a determining 
factor. Where the student in a large college might be 
submerged by the number of candidates for any given po- 
sition, in the average junior college he has full oppor- 
tunity to display whatever talents he may possess. 

The importance of this chance to develop in- 
itiative and leadership cannot be overestimated. Train- 


ing for leadership, development of character, spirit of 


(1) H. G Shields, A Study of Junior College Business 


Education, Doctor's Dissertation, Harvard University, 
1954, page 220. 
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cooperation, and so on, are all fully recognized as 
being important outcomes of properly selected extra- 
curricular activities, and as such are a necessary 
field of guidance work. This phase of guidance in the 
junior college is undoubtedly more common to all the 
junior colleges than any other type at the present 
time. 

The following table will show the extent to 
which extra-curricular activities find favor with the 
administrators of junior colleges with enrollments vary- 
ing from 8 to 2883, ‘2) 


Attitude of Junior College Administrators 
Toward Extra-Curricular Activities 


Public (48) Private (56) 


Definite encouragement....e. 87% 84% 
Encouragement, but left to 

student direction....cecee 9% 10% 
No encouragement, but super- 

MAGION, ClLVORcinweasccevses 2% 6% 
PEL SAOUTSBOMONE deine 0:0 cise 2% 0% 


Pasadena Junior College, one of the largest 
in the country to work out a complete guidance progran, 


has built up an extensive system, based primarily upon 


(1) W. C. Eels, The Junior College, page 623. 
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orientation courses, which are conducted by counselors 
who give one-fifth of their time to couseling and four- 
fifths to instruction. At the head of the personnel 
department is a dean especially trained in educational 
guidance and personnel procedure. The students are 
free to visit the counselor assigned to them for aid in 
their problems. Much of the counseling rests upon ob- 
jective data obtained through the use of tests, pre- 
vious school records, and personal history blanks. 
These, however, are supplemented by the close personal 
contact maintained between the student and the counselor. 
The cost of the program is quite reasonable. ‘1) 
San Mateo Junior College is another school 
which attempts to put effective guidance plans into ef- 
fect. Its bulletin states: "In order to meet the out- 
standing need of adequate guidance for students in the 
college, an advisory plan is followed. The supervisor 
of the plan is known as the Guidance Director, whose 
function is to centralize, coordinate, and equalize the 
activities of the advisers and to aid the student in 


getting into his proper interest group. 


(lL) J. W. Harbeson, "Orientation Courses in the Junior 
College", Thirteenth Yearbook of the Department of Secon- 
dary School Principals of the N.E.A., Bulletin No. 25, 
pages 552-555. 
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"The advisers are faculty members, each of 
whom directs a student group that is interested in 
his particular field. They aim to give the student 
good, sound advice coupled with personal interest and 
sympathy. The advisers check programs for graduation 
and for upper division standing in the senior college 
and review the college rules and regulations with the 
students of their group. Also, they keep in touch with 
the student's failures and work with him to improve his 
scholastic standing. They try to discover the reasons 
for his failure and aid him in removing the cause where- 
ever it is possible to do so. In their relation with 
him, they make an effort to stimlate his initiative 
and independence. They look upon him as a responsible 
individual who is attending Junior College with a pure 
pose, and they are simply what the name implies, ad- 
visers. The final decision regarding program, course, 
or vocational aims rests in each case with the idence oe 
Even here the stress on educational gsuidance--not 
vocational--is clear. 

The basis for the guidance work at La Salle- 


Peru-Oglexby Junior College of Illinois is not the 


(1) Bulletin, San Mateo Junior College, California, 
1934, page 25. 
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orientation course as at Pasadena, but the individual. 
The objects of the program are "to study intensively 
the individual needs of the students, to estimate their 
native abilities and disabilities, to discover their 
occupational bents and aspirations, to plan their school 
courses, and to direct the vocations and careers they 
may reasonably follow." (1) The program includes all 
phases of guidance--vocational, educational, health, 
social and ethical. Unlike many schools, the superior 
rather than the inferior student receives the most at- 
tention since it is believed that it is more sensible 
to develop the potential leaders of society, those from 
whom the most can be expected, than to spend too much 
time on the student with the least abilities. These 
latter are by no means ignored, however. 

Other schools have plans which vary in great- 
er or lesser degree from these mentioned. At San Jose 
Junior College of California use is made of a wide 
variety of tests, sixteen normally being required of 
each student entering whether as a freshman or transfer 


student. Compton Junior College also makes considerable 


(1) wW.C. Eels, The Junior College, page 321. 
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use of tests for all students, but no student is barred 
from admission on the basis of his guidance rank, (1) 

Although these schools mentioned have fairly 
well developed guidance programs there are scores of 
others who have decidedly inadequate guidance facilities. 
The crying need at the present time is for better voca- 
tional guidance and follow-up work. This is one aspect 
of guidance which has a long, long way to go. As junior 
colleges turn their efforts more and more to terminal 
work, it is certain that guidance programs will be better 
organized and considerably changed. Greater stress will 
be put upon placement and follow-up work. 

There is need, too, for a more scientific judg- 
ing of the individual than it possible at present. All 
guidance must be based on facts, and these facts can be 
obtained only through previous records, a strong test- 
ing program, and close personal contacts. It demands 
incessant vigilance and accurate observations and con- 
clusions drawn of each member of the student body. 

A recent survey in California has uncovered 


further evidence that the junior college is exceedingly 


(1) Bulletin, Compton Junior College, California, 1934, 
page 15. 
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weak in guidance, particularly in those aspects of guid- 
ance in which it should, with its growing stress on 
the terminal function, be strongest. The following 
facts have been derived primarily from this wereiaet 
Fewer than 40% of the public junior colleges 
in the state of California offered classwork supplying 
occupational information, although about one-half in- 
cluded occupational information within the material of 
some other course. High school, continuation schools 


were superior to the junior college both in number of- 


fering such courses and in average length of time de- 


voted to them. 


Only 25% or less of the junior colleges of- 
fered try-out courses as compared with 50% for the high 
schools and 40% for the continuation schools. The high 
schools averaged eight and one-tenth such courses, the 
continuation schools eight and three-tenths, and the 
junior colleges five and eight-tenths. 

"In variety of try-out courses the junior col- 
lege lagged behind also. High schools offered try-out 
courses in 22 types of work, continuation schools in 
18 types, and the junior college in 15 types. The most 


frequently offered try-out courses were those in the trades. 


(1) J. Fe Gannon, "Placement and Follow-up in the Cali- 
fornia Public Secondary School", Journal of Business Edu- 
cation, 1954, page 7. 
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Terminal and semi-professional courses were 
offered in 84% of the junior colleges; semi-profession- 
al courses alone in 82%. 

Placement efforts were weak in all types. 
Formal placement programs were maintained by 56 high 
schools, 12 continuation schools, and only 8 junior col- 
leges. The indication was given that although place- 
ment was usually done in the larger schools, the small- 
er schools were becoming placement conscious. Place- 
ment was done but incidentally in 74 high schools, 12 
junior colleges, and 3 continuation schools. Schools 
giving one or more men over to placement work were very 
few in number. There were seven high schools which 
gave the one in charge of placement a definite title; 
four continuation schools, and to junior colleges did 
the same. A wide range in number of hours devoted to 
placement was found. 

Fields of work in which pupils were placed 
were found to be,in order of their importance: clerical, 
store practice, domestic, industrial, miscellaneous jobs, 
building trades, arts and crafts, agriculture, and fruit 
growing and packing. Junior colleges and continuation 
schools almost identically followed the same pattern as 
did the high schools in frequency of placement in these 
jobs. 
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Until the depression many schools were using 
cooperative work plans. But now there are many schools 
dropping such plans. Yet 49 high schools, 6 junior 
colleges, and 6 continuation schools still using the 
cooperative idea are to be found. Economic irregulari- 
ties are the greatest hindrance to placement, and hence 
to the effectiveness of the cooperative plab. 

About three-fifths of the above mentioned 
schools have a program of follow-up. But more have 
placement services than have a follow-up program. No 
statement is made as to the number of junior colleges 
having follow-up work in the state, but it is unques- 
tionably a small number. 

California has been one of the most plagtens 
sive states in both general education and junior college 
education. It has within its boundaries about 10% of 
all the junior colleges in the country, and enrolls 
about a third of the total junior college student body. 
It has been quick to adopt new educational procedures, 
and has been lavish, as compared with most states, in 
the amount of money its treasury department has expended 
for educational purposes. Yet the guidance work in its 


schools, particularly in the junior college, still leaves 
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much to be desired. If the guidance work in this 
educationally progressive state is so inadequate, it 
can be safely said that similar or worse conditions-- 
more often the latter--can be found in every other 
state in the union. Certainly this conclusion is 
borne out by what meager data is available on the 


subject. 
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CHAPTER IX 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE BUSINESS COURSES OFFERED 


So swiftly have business conditions and 
social affairs changed that education, slow to meet 
“new conditions at the best of times because of deeply 
ingrained traditional concepts, has never been able 
to keep abreast of the times. This has been true of 
both social and business education, and especially so 
of business education. Both in secondary schools and 
colleges offering business education, considerable ef- 
fort has been put forth to overcome the initial iner- 
tia of change. 

Although the success in keeping pace with 
progress has not been very great, yet there has been 
a@ rapid expansion in business education in both of these 
educational fields. Unfortunately, praiseworthy as 
these efforts were, they were for the most part unplanned 
so that many of the innovations along business education 
lines had little basis on facts. 

Curricula for the most part were copied-from 
or patterned after existing business curricula of other 


schools which, for the most part, had established these 
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curricula originally on inadequate or inaccurate date. 
Naturally, undesirable practices were in this way pro- 
longed and the establishing of curricula, scientifical- 
ly determined, hindered. Fortunately, clear-sighted 
educators are realizing that business education cannot 
be a standardized product. Before it can be success- 
fully offered a careful analysis of student needs, of 
local conditions, of social trends, etc. is absolutely 
necessary. 
The report of the National Society for the 

Study of Education, for instance, includes the following 
factors that must be considered in establishing curricula. 

1. Attention should be given to interests, 

needs, and activities of child life and of 

adult society. 

Re Childhood and adulthood form a continu- 

ous development. Proper curricula construc- 

tion recognizes this fact. 

Se In selection and validation of material 

use should be made of expert analysis both 

adult activities and child activities and 


interests. 


4, No definite line can be drawn between 
general and vocational education. 


Se Curriculum making should be continuous. 


6. Experiments should be continved in formu- 
lating and testing wise combinations of courses. 


Te In local systems adequate central machin- 
ery should be created for the continuous study 
of the curriculum. 
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These factors are, of course, general in their 
nature and apply no more to junior college education 
than to any other. In making junior college curricula 
it is essential to take into consideration many other 
elements. These will be discussed in the following pages. 

The average junior college student is in the 
stage of late adolescence or early adulthood. He will 
be in a few brief years faced with the necessity of earn- 
ing his own living. He is more mature than the high 
school student, and he wants courses which will either 
prepare him for advanced college work or which will en- 
able him, upon graduation, to qualify for certain desir- 
able positions. Hence the junior college curriculun 
must be constructed with both needs in mind. 

But in the last few years the need for college 
preparatory curricula, both academic and business, has 
dwindled. The demand now is for terminal curricula. 

Less than one-half of junior college students now go on 


(1) 


for advanced work. A still smaller percentage of 


students taking business subjects continue on to college, 


as is seen by the following table. ‘*) 


(1) H. G Shields, A Study of Junior College Business 


Education, Doctor's Dissertation, Harvard University, 
1954, page 214. 
(2) Ibid, page 104. 
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Percentage Percentage 
School Going To Going Into 
Type and Number College Industry 


Large Public (9) 
(more than 500 Students) ecsersssere 20% orrvreevs ees ee 74% 


Medium Public (26) 
(200 to 499) ereeeeeeve ee eevee eeees 34% eevee eeveseee 59% 


Small Public (11) 
(less than ZOO) eccrvvvcvesssevens 30% O80) aS a eae 64% 


Private (14) 
(all less than 150 students)..-++ 35% eeceseeeee 65% 


Add eeeseeoo_voee#@eeveeeeveeevpeeeveeeeeeeeeeeeee 33% o 6 es € & @ 8 6-6 62% 


It is evident from the foregoing that busi- 
ness students as a whole doy not go on for further edu- 
cation. The practice of | a to offer business 
preparatory curricula to the exclusion of other types of 
work is, therefore, questionable, to say the least. 

A problem which has been extremely vexing in 
junior college administration has been the proper ar- 
ticulation of its courses with those of the high school 
and the college. The task of properly determining the 
subjects which should be offered has not been made any 
easier by the difficulty in deciding exactly the role 
played by the high school. 

Just as the high school patterned its business 
courses after those in the private schools, so has the 


junior college apishly followed high school business 
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(1) 


curricula. Often, too, college and university en- 
trance requirements have had too much influence in 
shaping business curricula. There is no doubt but 
that this problem of articulation is one of the most 
important and yet one of the most disregarded phases 
of junior college education. 

| The long run job possibilities, both in and 
outside the commmnity, should have a definite bearing 
upon curriculum construction. The trend is undoubted- 
ly toward offering that type of business education 
which prepares for positions in an uncrowded field. 
The maladjustments that have resulted from ill-directed 
educational efforts have made this factor in curricu- 
lum making of decided importance. 

The junior college is definitely a local school 
and caters to local needs; hence its offerings are defin- 
itely affected by the needs of the local community. 

Since at least 50% of the commercial graduates remain in 
their home town the desirability of making accurate and 
intensive surveys of local business conditions in order 


to offer a suitable program is more than a matter of 


— 


(1) H. G Shields, “Our Clerical Mills", Journal of 
Business Education, May 1950, page 34. 
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personal opinion. Cooperative possibilities with busi- 
ness should be extended where-ever practicable, but, 

as has been seen, there is much to be done in this 
direction. 

Not the least limiting factor in constructing 
a business program is the availability of satisfactory 
teaching personnel. The conditions that were so preva- 
lent in the past of high school teachers assuming junior 
college positions have been much changed. Now to find 
business instructors without at least a bachelor's de- 
gree is the exception rather than the rule. Public 
junior colleges on the whole have higher standards for 
instructors than do the private institutions. 

With the number of well-trained teachers being 
turned out by the teachers'! colleges and the universi- 
ties, there should be no hindrance to junior college 
curricula formation because of lack of a sufficient 
number of qualified instructors. In fact, high school 
teachers and others are making considerable effort to 
prepare themselves for the junior college positions since 
the remuneration is quite high. 

Although secretarial courses form a large part 
of the junior college program, much of the work is ren- 


dered ineffective through lack of equipment. Other 
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schools hesitate to include at all courses which re- 
quire a considerable amount of qucetdies eXoriad material 
and other equipment. The larger junior colleges are 
not faced with this problem to the same extent as the 
smaller schools. 

Such are a few of the factors that must be 
considered in junior college business curricula for- 
mation. Unfortunately, very few junior colleges have 
established their curricula with these elements in mind. 
The effect of the high school commercial curriculum and 
the college lower division work is much evident in the 
set-up of a large part of junior college work. Almost 
all the business curricula contain the usual clerical 
subjects, and where training of a terminal nature is 
given it is usually found to be of a secretarial nature. 
Vocational terminal courses are still to be realized. 

Public junior colleges are considerably in 
advance of the private schools both in amount and quali- 
ty of the business courses offered. For the most part, 
the private schools have been exceedingly reluctant to 


include any business courses at all, and such that are 


made a part of their program are definitely on the cleri- 


cal level. ‘The public schools have made a more determined 
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attempt to break away from mere clerical work and to 
adjust their curricula to the demands of the semi- 
professions. 

In the business program economics, account- 
ing, and secretarial work dominate. These last two sub- 
jects have been adopted from the high school and in the 
majority of cases are no more advanced than high school 
work, The economics courses have largely been pat- 
terned after those given in the colleges. Commercial 
law, shorthand, and typewriting also meet with consider- 
able favor. Here again the influence of the high school 
is seen, especially insofar as the last two courses are 
concerned. 

It not only is not the function of the junior 
college to prepare for positions on such a low level, 
but also such positions are now overcrowded. Both short- 
hand and typewriting come within the province of the 
high school and should be dropped from junior college 
work. Typewriting particularly, even in the high school, 
is taken for its non-vocational values. It has no place 
in the junior college. 

There is much justification for the inclusion 


of commercial law in the junior college program. In 
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the high school it is not usually given until the 
twelfth year, and Se is some doubt as to its 
value. in the junior college there is no question 

but what it can be handled by the more mature students. 
It is of decided value from a social business view- 
point. 

Courses more strictly on the semi-professional 
level such as money and banking, marketing, investments, 
and so on are comparatively rarely offered, yet it is 
such courses as these which the junior college must 
stress, for it to met its terminal functions satis- 


factorily. The following table shows the business cour- 


ses which are most commonly found. 


1 
SPECIFIC OFFERINGS IN BUSINESS: 


% of Schools % of Catalogues 

Courses ffering (243) Examined (295) 
Elementary Economics 81 66 
Accounting 51 42 
Shor thand ; 42 52 
Typewriting 57 57 
Law 51 26 
Economic History 22 18 
Bookkeeping 15 10 
Commercial Geography 17 14 
Office Practice 15 13 
Secretarial Work 14 12 
Business Organization 14 12 
Money and Banking 15 10 
Salesmanship 13 ick 
Marketing 9 bi 


(1) H. G. Shields, A Study of Junior College Business 


Education, Doctor's Dissertation, Harvard University, 
1954, page 160. 
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An examination of junior college catalogues 
for this year gives much the same result as the above, 
which was prepared in 1951. Economics, accounting, 
shorthand, typewriting still find the most favor with 
junior college administrators. Occasionally such cour- 
ses as labor economics, credits and collections, in- 
vestments, real estate, insurance, cooperative market- 
ing, and similar desirable courses were found. Not 
enough schools offered these subjects to make it evi- 
dent that there was any definite trend toward a better 
junior college business curriculum. 

In considering junior college business work 
from the viewpoint of functions it becomes at once ap- 
parent that the preparatory function still receives the 
most effort. This is true of both the private and pub- 
lic schools, although more so of the private schools, 
except in the few cases that the private school has been 
organized as a terminal business school as at Nichols 
Junior College in Dudley, Massachusetts. 

Such schools are the exception and not the rule. 
Almost all the business curricula have been planned as 
preparation for advanced college work, and if any other 


business curricula are in evidence they are in the nature 
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of additions to the preparatory courses. This is anoth- 
er instance of the strong hold the idea of university 
preparation at home has upon many junior colleges. 

The curricula offerings as a whole have not 
been determined by the local junior college but for it 
by the requirements of the upper schools. Since less 
than fifty per cent of junior college students go on 
for more advanced work the continued offering of pre- 
paratory business work to the exclusion of other types 
is contrary to the democratic idea of catering to the 
majority and is against good common sense as well. That 
the junior college is satisfactorily fulfilling the pre- 
paratory business function does not lessen the need for 
a drastic change in curriculum objectives. 

The popularizing function in business educa- 
tion is met more by the increase in attendance of part- 
time students than full-time students. Here there is 
an excellent opportunity for the junior college to do 
missionary work of a valuable sort. It has not done so 
as yet, but there is no reason why extension courses, 
evening school work, and correspondence work cannot be 
taken over by it. The work now done by the correspon- 


dence schools especially falls into the province of the 
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junior college. The necessity of using correspondence 
schools because of the high cost of college education, 
or because of the remoteness of these institutions, 
does not exist where junior colleges are loated. They 
are local schools and available at small cost. Adult 
education likewise offers a golden opportunith to do 
yeoman service. 

The terminal function is of most importance 
-in discussing business education. Just as in the previ- 
ous decade the preparatory function of the junior col- 
lege has been much stressed, so the next decade will see 
the terminal function of business education assuming 
the position of most importance. 

Now, terminal courses, are with a few notable 
exceptions, disappointingly lacking. Both the Bottineau 
Junior College of North Dakota and Pasadena Junior Col- 
lege of California have well developed terminal business 
courses. The reasons for the scarcity of terminal cour- 
ses are not hard to find. The difficulty of breaking 
away from the well-established university preparation 
concept is probably the most obvious, but by no means the 
only reason. Whereas in preparing most types of courses 


it is possible to investigate existing curricula and 
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imitate these if deemed desirable, no such procedure 
can be followed in establishing terminal courses. 
Hence it is necessary for those junior colleges which 
are most progressive to pioneer in this work, weeding 
out undesirable features and improving those which ex- 
perience or research has shown to be necessary. 

Another hindrance to the establishing of ter- 
minal courses is the lack of knowledge about the re- 
guirements of the semi-professions. These have never 
been well analyzed either as to specific or general job 
requirements. There is no standardization of proced- 
ures such as is to be found in many of the clerical 
positions, nor is there complete agreement as to occu- 
pations coming under the heading of semi-professions. 

Still another problem is giving the curricula 
sufficient flexibility to be adjusted as needs of stu- 
dents and business conditions change. Achieving flexi- 
bility in curricula is an acute problem in every type 
of school having courses but it is especially so in the 
case of junior college terminal curricula. It will be 
successfully solved only when adequate machinery is 
found to present irrefutable data of changed business 
conditions to school boards, or when the school be= 


comes an autonomous unit. 
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Because of the small size of the junior col- 
leges it is obviously impossible or impracticable for 
them to offer a great array of terminal courses. Lo- 
cal conditions should determine largely the kind and 
extent of such courses. It has been suggested that 
terminal courses be limited to junior colleges in ci- 
ties of 25,000 or more, but this is not entirely desir- 
able. It is much better for the junior college to 
base its offerings upon local business conditions than 
upon any such arbitrary rule as the above. 

The situation will, of course, be different 
in the small community and in the city. The junior col- 
lege located in the small town will be tempted to base 
its offerings upon the high school conmercial program, 
In time, however, it will be forced to offer curricula 
on the higher level of the semi-professions which will 
of necessity be of a rather general business nature un- 
less there is some specific business in the conmunity 
which would determine otherwise. The city junior college 
will find its best opportunity in preparing for specif- 


ic occupations on the semi-professional level. 
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CHAPTER X 


OTHER FACTORS RELATED TO JUNIOR COLLEGE 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


From 1929 to date the United States has been 
experiencing one of those recurring phenomena known as 
a depression. As a result millions of people have been 
thrown out of work. If conditions were logically or- 
dered no more men and women would be turned out into 
the job-seeking field. But yearly thousands of school 
graduates are added to the vast army of unemployed. 
Clearly some means of taking care of these jobless in- 
dividuals is absolutely necessary. The problem has 
been and is being met in part by the schools. As Dr. 
Briggs of Columbia University has said, "You cannot 
put boys and girls in cold storage. There is nothing 
to do but educate them,"(1) 

The clamor for post-graduate courses in the 
high schools during the past two or three years has been 
great. Thousands of young men and women unable to find 
any sort of employment turned back to the schools in 


order to make some profitable use of their leisure time. 


(1) From an Editorial in the Balance Sheet, October 1934. 
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But the majority of high schools were neither organized 
to handle post-graduate courses nor were they espe- 
cially desirous to do so. Yet the situation was so 
bad that seniors in some cases déliberately flunked cour- 
ses to circumvent orders of the school board banning 
graduate courses, (+) 

Where junior colleges were established the 
circumstances were considerably mitigated for the job- 


less turned en masse to them for assistance. In communi- 


ties having both junior colleges and high schools of- 


fering post-graduate courses the enrollments in the 
latter institutions for graduate work were exceedingly 
small, but the enrollments in the junior colleges were 
correspondingly large, a situation quite different from 
the overflow high school post-graduate courses in locali- 
ties having no junior college. Many of the public jun- 
ior colleges, such as those at Chicago, Detroit, or 
Kansas City were outgrowths of just such demands for 
post-graduate work by high school graduates; but, of 
course, the abnormal economic conditions of the present 


day considerably accentuates the need. 


(1) W. C. Eels, "The Tax Supported Junior College During 


the Next Decade", Bulletin of the Department of Secondary 
School Principals, No. 45, March 19335, page 153. 
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To meet the variety of needs of the young men 
and women seeking advanced instruction the curriculum | 
of the junior college needs to be much broadened. At 
the present time it is much too narrow and restricted 
to meet the varied demands of prospective students. 

The extra training opened to students by a broad curri- 
culum is of value to them in itself, but it also serves 
another purpose in being an inducement to employ profit- 
ably leisure time. 

It is only too well known that thousands of 
boys and girls between the ages of eighteen and twenty- 
one roam about the country like packs of wolves. This 
is not only socially undesirable but also economically 
wasteful in that much human talent is misdirected and 
dissipated. High schools are not organized to take care 
of such individuals, but the public junior colleges are, 
and should make definite efforts to make their curricula 
as attractive as possible. Only in this way will the 
pitfalls bred by idleness be avoided. 

In the field of adult education the opportuni- 
ty of the junior college is just as great to perform 


a needed social and economic service. Adult education 


is a comparatively new development but of ever increasing 
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importance. Correspondence schools, evening schools, 
university extension services have all had a slight 
role in offering further education to the adult, but 
none is in a more favorable position to develop to its 
utmost this type of education than the junior college. 
Increasing mechanization of industry, short- 
er working hours, and increasing efficiency have given 
the average adult more leisure time than he has ever 
before experienced, not to mention the enforced leisure 
of unemployment. Undoubtedly there are millions of 
adults yearning consciously or unconsciously for an 
opportunity to spend their enforced leisure time profit- 
ably. In these circumstances great possibilities are 
ahead for adult education in junior colleges. The 
character of these institutions is such as to make the 
addition of this type of work both easy and feasible. 
Both the teachers and the students occupy more nearly 
the several fields of adult education, ‘1) 
As yet the junior colleges have not developed 


to any great extent programs of adult education, but 


(1) George F. Zook, "Junior Colleges and Adult Educa- 
tion", School Review, May 1934, Reprint of Editorial 
in the Junior College Journal. 
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that they can do so is certain. Conmissioner George 
F. Zook, of the United States Office of Education, 
says on this subject: 

"T have in mind a typical state where the 
university extension program is carried on with vigor 
and intelligence. The state department of education 
also lends a great deal of assistance. Nevertheless, 
the junior college located in one of the larger cities . 
of this state, because of the initiative and vigorous 
efforts of the dean of the junior college has been 
able to carry on under the auspices of the junior col- 
lege a far more comprehensive program of adult educa-= 
tion than all other agencies combined," (1) 

In planning an adult education program the 
junior college must be careful to consider specifically 
the needs in the community in which it is located. The 
adult goes to school because he wants to be there. He 
has a pretty definite idea of his own objective, and, 
primarily, wants fact information. Certainly the 


(1) George F, Zook, "Junior Colleges and Adult Educa- 
tion", School Review, May 1954, Reprint of Editorial 
in the Junior College Journal. 
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information given in the school must be concrete enough 
so that the adult can apply to his personal and voca- 
tional life the knowledge that he has obtained. 

Since the adult does seek means of better 
conducting his own personal business affairs or of in- 
creasing his earnings, the aims of adult education in 
the junior college should be designed with both purposes 
(1) 


in view. Social business courses should be planned 
which meet the needs of modern business practice in 
general so that personal business activities may be 
facilitated. This problem of personal finance has al- 
ways been troublesome to the individual. Development of 
courses which aid in the solution of vexing social busi- 
ness problems would prove of vital interest, therefore, 
to thousands of adults. But for such courses to be of 
specific value a careful study of personal business ac- 
tivities of adults would have to be made. 

For the man who is actively engaged in some 
field of business activity such as real estate, or in- 
vestments, or selling, courses of a specific nature 


should be offered. Such courses to be of greatest value 


(1) G. Kibby, “Adult Courses in Business", Journal of 
Business Education, November 1932, page 13. 
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should be organized on a conference basis for the ex- 
change of ideas, and the debates which ensue are far 
more valuable than any dogmatic rules for business found 
in textbooks, ‘1) Courses dealing with specific prob- 
lems supplemented in this manner by the concrete ex- 
periences of the individuals in the class should prove 
of much value in aiding business in the future. But 
before such courses are offered it is essential for 
the leaders of adult education to find out the interests 
and needs of the adults in the community, forming clas- 
ses in specific subjects whenever a sufficiently large 
group can be assembled. ©) 
At the present time most of the courses in 
adult education are preparatory sGiveeun’*’ They. assist 
individuals to secure initial positions, but there is 
some question as to the actual extent that such courses 
are functioning. A large portion of these adult business 


preparatory courses are duplicates of secondary school 


offerings and as such do not fit the adult situation. 


(1) V. C. Bryan, "The Adult in the Day School", The 
Business Education World, November 1954, page 191. 
(2) G. Kibby, “Adult Courses in Business", Journal of 
ES Tess Education, November 1932, page 14. 

Ibid. 
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These courses should be included in the junior college 
adult education program only after careful considera- 
tion of community needs. They should be of an inten- 
sive nature, also, and taught on an adult plane. 

Finally, to round out the adult program, 
courses of a general business nature should be provided. 
These might not assist in the performance of any spe- 
cific job but they should be of assistance to adults 
in building up a background of business information 
which will enable them to logically think through busi- 
ness problems as they arise. They should not be theory 
courses entirely but should be so conducted that from 
actual business conditions the theory can be drawn and 
applied. | 

When the junior colleges do undertake adult 
education more seriously than they have in the past a 
tremendous amount of good will result not only to the 
adult but also to the junior college. This institution 
in some localities is not yet as fully accepted as an 
educational medium as it will be in the future. Hence, 
every facility which makes it of more value to the com- 
munity, which brings it into closer contact with the 
community, serves to strengthen its foothold and to 


further assure its existence and future growth. 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE FUTURE OF THE JUNIOR. COLLEGE 


There is no reason to believe that the jun- 
ior college is a transient phase of education, as 
some persons were inclined to believe in its earliest 
stages. On the contrary, there is every likelihood 
that this institution will continue to grow both in 
numbers and in extent of services. There seems to 
have been a gap in the educational ladder which was 
realized, perhaps, but for which nothing was done un- 
til the formation of the junior college. For some time 
even then there was some question as to whether it was 
the junior college which filled this gap. That ques- 
tion is now reaching a point where it can be definitely 
settled in the affirmative. 

Just as the gap between the elementary grades 
and the high school was filled by the junior high school, 
so the socially big jump between the high school and the 
college was filled by the junior college. Unlike the 
junior high school, however, which exists primarily to 
lessen the amount of adjustment necessary when entering 


the new environment of the high school, the junior college 
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has expanded beyond this mere adjustment function and 

is fast becoming an institution which can stand firmly 
on its own feet. It is not merely one form of educa- 
tional bridge as is the junior high school but it exists 
to perform services which can be performed as satis- 
factorily by no other type of school. In its best state 
it is not merely an extension of the high school, nor 
yet the foundation of the college; it partakes of the 
nature of both, is cooperative with both, and yet is a 
completely separate entity. 

Now it may be classed as a hybrid for it is 
still not mature enough to have cast off the tradition- 
al aspects of the high school nor to have escaped from 
the narrowing influence of the college. The day is not 
very far distant, however, when much of the work which 
properly belongs to the high schools will be:passed back 
to them, and from them will be taken courses which right- 
ly belong in the field of junior college work. Likewise, 
the junior college will not be the servant of the col- 
lege or the university, but will stand on an equal and 
honorable footing with these institutions, working with 
them but not for them, as is frequently the case at the 


present time. 
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There will not be the haphazard installation 
of courses that has been the situation in the past; 
every course and every subject will be established on- 
ly after extensive research into its merits. All pub- 
lic junior colleges and most private junior colleges 
will have both preparatory and terminal offerings, and 
each type will be properly articulated with college work 
and business demands. There will not be the present 
stress upon one to the detriment of the other, Curricu- 
la will likewise be sufficiently varied to meet the 
needs of all. Training in terminal curricula will be 
definitely upon the semi-professional level, and the 
subjects offered will be chosen to adequately prepare 
for positions on this level. a 

Then there will be a most needed extension of 
junior college work into other fields. Instead of nar- 
rowly limiting its activities the majority of junior 
colleges will offer extension work, adult courses, even- 


ing courses. There is no reason why it could not take 


over correspondence work if necessary. In short, it will 


take its place in the educational scheme by fulfilling 
its functions to the utmost by training vocationally 


and socially young men and women who find the need for 
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higher education but who cannot afford to acquire it 
through the channels which are now. available. 

These statements may seem to set forth a 
Utopian ideal. To a certain extent perhaps they do, 
for no educational institution has ever yet achieved 
the ideal set for it. Yet let us look further into 
the matter. 

The average increase in the number of public 
junior colleges has been at the rate of twelve to four- 
teen a year. This rate is not likely to continue, for 
the needs of the country set an economic limit upon 
the number that are desirable. But in view of the 
steady increase of other years it seems quite likely 
that the growth in number will not be appreciably checked 
for some years to come. Texas, Mississippi, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, California, and Iowa lead in the number of 
junior colleges within their boundaries, yet in the first 
five of these the average population per junior college 
is 150,000 or more. In Iowa there is one junior college 
for every 92,000 persons, (1) This would not appear to 
indicate that there are too many junior colleges; if 


anything it signifies the need for more. And this in 


(1) W. C. Eels, "The Tax Supported Junior College Dur- 


ing the Next Decade", Bulletin of the Department of 


Secondary School Principals, Number 45, March 1933, 
page 148. 
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the states with the most junior colleges. Assuming 
that the rest of the country were to become as well 
supplied as the above six states, there would be seven 
hundred junior colleges of a public nature in the coun- 
try. It is not likely that there ever will be this 
number for more than population alone determines the 
establishing of junior colleges. But it is not un- 
reasonable to believe that the rate of growth will be 
fairly rapid for several years to come. 

However rapid has been the increase in the 
number of junior colleges, the number of students en- 
rolled has more than kept pace. In 19354 there were 
about 105,000 students in junior colleges, 72,000 be- 
ing in public junior colleges and about 33,000 in priv- 
ate institutions. In 1928 the total junior college 
enrollment was only 50,000, ‘+) 

In this seven year period, then, the number 
of students in junior colleges more than doubled. Even 
during the depression years the rate of increase in en- 
rollment was but little greater than that during normal 


years, indicating that the junior college growth is not 


(1) W. C. Eels, "Status of the Junior College in the 
United States, 1933-1934", School and Society, January, 
1934, page 126. 
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the result of abnormal conditions. In the case of the 
public schools alone, while the number of schools was 
increasing four fold in the last decade, the number of 
students enrolled increased twelve fold. This certain- 
ly gives no indication of stagnation in the junior col- 
lege movement but is a sign of healthygrowth. That 
this growth, particularly in the public institutions, 
will continue seems assured. There are four million 
high school students in the United States today, but 
there are eight million of high school ages! Many 

of this latter group will eventually enter the junior 
college. In California there are 200,000 regular high 


school students and 20,000 regular junior college stu- 


dents. If the same proportion held throughout the coun- 


try there would be four or five hundred thousand stu- 
dents in junior colleges instead of almost 70,000 as 
is now the case in the public institetions, ‘>! The 
continued steady increase in junior colleges seems 
certain. 

The depression, which has so adversely affec- 


ted many institutions, actually has been of benefit in 


LL 


(1) W.C. Eels, "The Tax Supported Junior College Dur- 
ing the Next Decade", Bulletin of the Department of 


Secondary School Principals, No. 45, March 1933, page 150. 
(2) Ibid, page 151. 
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many respects to the public junior colleges. The priv- 
ate institutions, of course, have been hard hit because 
of their tuition charges. But the public schools have 
been a port of refuge to many persons unable to find 
jobs. The immediate effect has been increased enroll- 
ments, but more important than the increased enrollments 
upon the future of the junior colleges has been the ex- 


tension of knowledge about the services of the junior 


college and a better realization by the junior colleges . 


themselves of the opportunities open for them in the 
field of adult education. This latter situation is well 
stated thus: 

"Intelligent men and women who have studied 
our national plight recognize the breakdown of our cul- 
ture and the insolvency of our national worship of un- 
restrained competitive individualism. It is apparent 
that the depression has affected those whose life work 
is one of service and social cooperation less than those 
whose objective has been the acquisition of wealth. It 
has proved, if it has proved nothing else, that as a 
nation we have no valid idea of the use of leisure. It 
has piled up mountains of evidence indicating the im- 
portance of versatility, the need for personal resource=- 


fulness, and the vital necessity of community social 
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planning. Above all, the financial depression has 
stimulated in thousands of men and women who were for- 
merly content to drift with the tide the desire to 
know more, to develop intellectual resources, to learn 
new techniques, with the result that the adult educa- 
tion movement has been greatly fostered and extended. 
Thousands of Americans who have considered the propos- 
al to continue their studies after high school or col- 
lege ridiculous are now hard at their books again, (1) 
Another factor that will stimulate adult 
education in the junior college is the trend in the 
United States toward a country peopled more and more 
by mature men and women. This means that the number of 
students in the elementary grades, the high schools, 
and other similar institutions will be very appreciably 
affected. The number of students in these schools will 
gradually dwindle, but the number seeking advanced edu- 
cation will gradually increase. There will be many more 
adults desirous of more education. The American high 
school in the past fifty years has undergone an amaz- 
ing growth due partly to this upward trend in the ages 
of the people of the United States. The high school 


will continue to increase in the number of its students 


(1) W. Be. Wolfe, "Psycho-Analyzing the Depression", 
The Forum, April 1932, pages 215-214. 
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for several years to come, but now sharing in the po- 
tential student population will be the junior college. 
As the older people become more numerous the ranks of 
the junior colleges will be as tremendously increased 
as were those of the high school in the previous half 
century. While still serving the recent high school 
graduates the role of the junior college in adult edu- 
cation will be enormously enhanced. 

This tendency toward an upswinging enrollment 
in the secondary schools and a decreasing enrollment in 
the lower schools is clearly indicated by the report of 
the Boston Superintendent of Schools. The report shows 
that up to the eighth grade the number of students in 
the Boston schools is steadily growing smaller. From 
the ninth grade upward the number is increasing. 

"Many factors, doubtless, contribute to this 
result but there are three outstanding. The restriction 
of immigration, the continued growth of parochial schools, 
and the movement of residents from the older, more crowd- 
ed parts of Boston proper to the cities and towns of the 
metropolitan district."(1) the most pertinent reason 


-_ 


(1) From an Editorial in the Boston Traveler, January 10, 
19356 
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for the shrinkage in the early school years--the trend 
toward a more mature population--has not been stated, 
except by inference, in the report. Boston is merely 
typical of many cities in respect to decreasing enroll- 
ment in the lower school years. 

In the field of college preparation the jun- 
ior college has undoubtedly proved itself worthy of 
high praise. That aspect of junior college education 
is now of decreasing importance, as has been seen. Of 
more paramount interest is the future of business educa- 
tion, and especially terminal business education, in 
the junior college. Is its installation a temporary 
movement, or of little value? The answer appears to be 
a decided no. The change in occupational trends, the 
growing demand for higher educational standards for even 
the minor positions, the increasing amount of leisure 
time and steady demand for adult business education, 
all point in one direction--the growing importance of 
business education in the junior college. These factors 
will force upon the junior college--if it does not accept 


the evidence itself--a revision in the amount and type 


of courses offered. More vocational courses for men will 


be offered, and more courses strictly on the semi- 
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professional level will be available. Typewriting, 
shorthand, elementary bookkeeping, and other similar 
courses will be relegated back to the high school. 

The major stress will be upon such courses as banking 
and finance, selling, investments, advertising, and 

so one This is the proper field for junior college 
business education. But few courses will be offered 
which prepare for specific jobs. The requirements for 
the various semi-professional positions are too unstand-= 
ardized to make definite job preparation in any one line 
feasible. In short, the various business curricula, 
instead of being based on high school or college work, 
will be based on adequate surveys of student needs and 
educational demands. 

That the junior college will be a factor in 
business education is certain. How great a factor it 
will be, however, depends upon the competency and far- 
sightedness of its administrators. And only time will | 


disclose their efficiency. 
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